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An echo from far ages, and the tale 
How Odin won that Mead from whence is Song, 
Which gods desired, and from the Jotun-land 
Brought it through many perils and much toil 
To give delight in Asgard, and to mpn. 

Now there was rest in Asgard, peace and rest, 
Because the ancient labours of the gods 
In shaping order from the formless waste 
And idle chaos of the prime, were done. 
Asgard, their own, their city, which they loved, 
Was reared in beauty, filled with stately homes, 
Gold-shingled, lofty-chambered, meet for gods ; 
And fenced so well that of the Jotun race — 
The ancient, evil people of the prime. 
Lovers of darkness, enemies of law, 
The Giants, haters of the holy gods — 
None might come near to work it any ill. 
And the Mid-earth was finished, meet for man, 

B 
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Made goodly for his profit and delight 
With hills, and plains, and streams, and greenery : 
And Man, their pet and plaj^ing, whom they made 
The last, and loved the most of all their works. 
Was simple yet, reverent, and full of trust. 
Nor by much folly moved them yet to scorn. 
Nor vexed them by much stubbornness as yet : 
So there was re&t in Asgard, peace and rest. 

And all the stately being of the gods 
Moved smoothly, orderly, and knew no change ; 
For day by day in Valhal they held feast ; 
And day by day passed to their seats of doom, 
Ranged circle -wise beneath the holy ash, 
Great Ygdrasil, the first and best of trees; 
And held, their wont, the Council of the. Gods. 
Thus every day was as its fellows were, 
Full of unruffled calm, and ordered ease. 
Which good, too great, brought evil at the last, 
For sameness cloyed them, and grew wearisome ; 
Till they, amid the glory of things done. 
Half wished the toil of doing theirs again. 

This Odin saw, and seeing this, was sad ; 
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And musing on it from the doom-stead clomb 
To Hlidskialf his high seat, from whence are seen 
All things done everywhere beneath the sun : 
For thus he thought, " If Kvasir might return 
To Asgard, with his wisdom and his lore 
To charm the gods, this evil should have end. 
And weariness be known no more in Heaven." 

For none were like to Kvasir, and his birth 
Was marvellous as he, and thus it fell ; 
What time the Vanir feasted with the gods. 
For memory of that fellowship and feast, 
Kvasir was made by all the immortal powers 
There gathered; and each one had striven his 

best 
To mould him cunnjngly in heart and brain. 
And when their work arose, a living man. 
All reverenced the being they had made. 
Such miracles of wisdom were his words. 

So none were like to Kvasir. None could ask 
Question so subtle but that he could give 
A wise and ready answer ; whilst all lore 
Seemed waiting at his lips, there to receive 
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Eloquent utterance. And for this the gods 
Delighted in him whilst that he abode 
In Asgard : but long since had Kvasir gone, 
Sent forth by Odin, journeying in Mid-earth, 
To speak of wisdom to the sons of men : 
And he returned not. 

Therefore, seeking him, 
Odin looked forth from Hlidskialf, and his eye 
Ranged through all Midgard, which mankind call 

Earth, 
And all the haunts of men, but found him not ; 
Then turned towards distant Utgard where it lay 
Skirting far off the limits of the world 
Beyond the girdling ocean, a waste land 
Of strange and evil powers who hate the gods, 
A dim land, full of shadows, vague, unknown, 
Not subject to the gods : and there at last 
Upon the coasts of the Black Dwarves he saw. 
Girt by the dusky people of the land, 
A speck, and knew it Kvasir. 

Then he said, 
** Alas, in vain may Kvasir to the Dwarves 
Speak words of wisdom, for they will not hear 
Nor learn, nor profit ; evil are their hearts, 
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Evil are they, nor know desire of good. 
Better were Kvasir here to charm the gods." 

And, saying, rose, and got him to his home. 

To Valhal, where the banquet of the gods 

Was spread before him. He, as was his wont, 

Ate not as others. In his place apart 

He sat, and flung big morsels to the wolves 

Crouched at his feet, and to the ravens perched 

Beside his seat, yet spared to toy with them 

As was his wont, being vexed with thought : and 

when 
The feast was wholly finished, he let call 
For Hermod, lightest-footed of the gods, 
And bade him seek out Kvasir, that his lore 
And wisdom might bring solace as of old. 
And weariness be known no more in Heaven. 

Then Hermod, lightest-footed of the gods. 

Fared forth, and passed towards Utgard, and arrived 

In Alfland and the region of the Dwarves ; 

But of that crafty, evil folk not one 

Met him upon their shore to welcome him ; 

So he passed inland, threading through the rocks, 
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For all was rugged, waste, a land of rocks ; 
But none came forth to greet him as he came, 
Nor flung a kind ** God speed thee" after him. 
Only in passing he could hear the clang 
Of sledge on anvil ring from clefts and caves 
Wherein the Dwarves wrought cunningly, and forged 
Marvellous smith-work, past the skill of men : 
And passing, he could see swart faces peer 
At him from crannies, or round broken scars. 
But when he called none answered, nor drew near 
Whene'er he beckoned : thus, long time he sought. 
And sought in vain, for Kvasir. 

At the last, 
He found — beneath the beetling of a crag. 
Weary with hammering, locked in lubber sleep. 
With knees to chin, and mouth agape — a Dwarf; 
And coming softly, caught him by the neck, 
And held him fast, and questioned. 

Slow the Elf 
Made sulky answer, " Such a one he saw, 
Kvasir, perchance — he knew not. One that came, 
He knew not whence — he was not of their land ; 
And talked of many things — he knew not what ; 
And went — he knew not whither." And again. 
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When Hermod threatened him with blows and 

death, 
** With Galar and Fialar he had gone, 
That stranger; more he knew not, nor could tell." 

But Hermod by Miolmer made him swear 

To find the twain. So winding through the rocks 

They went together, Hermod and the Elf, 

Far inland to the cavern where, the two, 

Crafty and cruel above all their race. 

Had dwelling. There, without the cavern door, 

Hermod made stay, and called, and from within 

Drew Galar and Fialer towards the day 

With adjurations ; yet they came not forth. 

But halted in the gloom. And when he asked 

Of Kvasir, they made answer in such wise 

As filled his soul with wonder and new joy. 

Then, first, did Hermod taste that high delight 

Which charms the gods and godlike among men. 

Rapture of song ; for thus they answered him : — 

Galar. 
** One like the gods to Alfland came. 

Mild were his looks, his face was fair, 
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Round it his locks were like the flame, 
His eyes more blue than April were. 
Speak, liart-footed Hermod, speak, 
Was this the Kvasir, whom ye seek ?*' 

FlALAR. 

He came not as the stormy Thor 

Bursts on the coasts of Jotunheim ; 
He spake no word of anger, nor 
Wrought ill to any, when he came. 
Speak, hart-footed Hermod, speak. 
Was this the Kvasir whom ye seek ? '* 



i( 



Galar. 
" His voice was soft. Of many things. 
Of Wisdom and of Truth he spake ; 
He called them * holy,* and the springs 
Whence all things good their courses take. 
Speak, hart-footed Hermod, speak. 
Was this the Kvasir whom ye seek ?'* 

FlALAR. 

" He spake : we could not understand. 

The things he told seemed strange and new. 
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Too pure, too lofty for our land 

Were they, we could not soar thereto. 
Speak, hart-footed Hermod, speak. 
Was this the Kvasir, whom ye seek ?" 

Galar. 
** He would have taught ; we could not leam : 
Have raised us ; but we could not rise. 
Our eyes are dark, nor can discern 

Nor love the light thaflights the wise. 
Speak, hart-footed Hermod, speak. 
Was this the Kvasir whom ye seek ? " 

FlALAR. 

'* Great was his love ; with boundless pain 
To win us from ourselves he tried. 
And when he saw it wholly vain. 
Alas ! for very ruth he died. 

Speak, hart-footed Hermod, speak. 
Was this the Kvasir whom ye seek ? '* 

Thus sang the Dwarves; and Hermod saw them not. 
For back they went, and in the inner gloom 
Were lost to him : nor did he strive to stay 
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Their steps, nor call, nor follow ; but without 
The cavern mouth stood speechless, marvelling 
At this sweet wonder, songship ; with the charm 
Of ordered words and measured cadences 
Knit to meet thoughts ; and all unknown before. 
Thus for awhile he stood ; then turned, and sped 
To Asgard, and the city of the gods. 

Whence drew the Dwarves this Songship, all as yet 

Unknown to gods and men ? From hence it came : 

Kvasir in truth was dead, yet died he not 

As told the lying Elves. Those Dwarves had seen 

How he was great, and wise, and full of trust ; 

Whilst they were little, cunning, full of fraud, 

And for his higher nature hated him ; 

Yet feigned to reverence, and what time he walked 

Beside them, teaching them of right knd truth. 

By treason slew him. 

Then they took his blood ; 
Rich honey, and the juice of sovereign herbs. 
And mingling these with incantations, brewed 
A precious mead, having this virtue in it 
That whoso drank had Songship. 

And the two 
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Saw it was precious, and they hoarded it 
Most miserly, that none might drink but they, 
And they by stealth. Yet after Hermod came 
They feared the righteous vengeance of the gods, 
And took their Song-Mead, and arose and fled. 
And coasting down the jutting headlands came 
To Jotunheim. 

There, nigh the *sea-line, dwelt 
An old, gray Jotun, passing rich in herds. 
And gentle in his dotage, Gilling hight. 
Who gave full credence to their crafty lies. 
And welcomed them ; and had delight to watch 
Their handicrafts, and more to hear their songs. 
Yet they, being bent on evil, sought his bane ; 
And once, when all along the shining shore 
The sea was bright with summer sun, they bade 
That he chould come, and sail, and hear them sing. 
Well pleased he went, but came again no more, 
For whilst he lay half sleeping in the stern. 
Drowsy with summer heat and lulled with song, 
They whelmed him in the waters, and he died. 
But to the ancient giantess his wife, 
They told of this as pitiful mischance. 
At which she wept exceedingly, and prayed 
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To see the place ; to which they gave consent 
As though to comfort her, but all in guile ; 
For Galar bade his brother climb the rock 
Above the cavern door — for Gilling dwelt, 
As Jotuns loved to dwell, within a cave — 
And, as she issued forth, upon her head 
To fling the quern-stone that she might be slain, 
For he was weary of her tears, he said ; 
Thus with the quern they smote her, and she 
died. 

Then the two gloried greatly, but not long. 
For this heard Suttung, Gilling*s eldest born ; 
Who came with haste, and took them unaware, 
And bound, and bore them seaward at the ebb, 
And set them on a dripping scar to wait 
The rising of the waters, and hove near 
That he might see them die; but they mean- 
while 
Besought him piteously for life, and sang: — 

Galar. 
** Hear and spare us, Giant-King, 
Fine and ransom we can bring. 
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Ours are treasures past the worth 
Of the many mines of earth ; 
To us and us alone belongs 
The giving of the gift of songs. 
Blood-fine and ransom high, 
Suttung, we proffer thee ; 
Why wilt thou bid us die, 
When such we offer thee ? " 

FlALAR. 

** Wouldst thou know what this may be 
This rich gift we proffer thee, 
Would'st thou know the good that lies 
In the winning of thy prize ? 
Listen to us whilst we sing, 
Hear and heed us Giant- King ! '-' 

Galar. 
** When ill fortune thee hath crossed, 
Or sorrow for thy dear ones lost, 
When steps of coming good are slow, 
And thy weary heart is low. 
Song can thee cheer, and pour the rays 
Of summer on thy darkened days." 
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FlALAR. 

** He that singeth needeth not 
The triumphs of the brighter lot ; 
He hath a city fenced about, 
That bars all evil chances out ; 
He hath a realm to rule and sway, 
Where no usurper saith him nay.** 

Galar. 
** If, her leaf-twined trellis near, ' 

Thou woo with song the maiden's ear ; 
She shall list, though coy, I wis. 
For love*s proper tongue it is : 
Most to lovers should belong 
The singing of the praise of song.** 

FlALAR. 

** When the loud battle nears apace 
And cowards shrink and hide the face. 
Let them but hear the singer's song 
Of glory and their country*s wrong. 
Then shall stem rage warm each cold breast, 
And they shall die among the best.'* 
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Galar. 
** When the loud battle roars amain, 
And heroes reel above the slain, 
If from within the close shield-ring 
They hear the skald beside the king 
Chanting of fame and honour high, 
Deep they shall strike, and glorying die." 

FlALAR. 

*' All things else that may be done 
Waste with the circuits of the sun. 
Song alone hath strength that may 
Never change nor pass away. 
« Wouldst thou win the gift to sing ? 
We can give it. Giant- King, 
Blood-fine and ransom high, 
Suttung, we proffer thee ; 
Why wilt thou bid us die. 
When such we offer thee ? *' 

Then all the Giant's heart melted to hear 

The melody of song, unheard before ; 

And he forgot his anger, and desired 

Nought save the Mead, the precious drink of song ; 
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And held the lives of things so vile as these 
Poised against such a ransom, to be nought. 
So set them free ; but, ere he drave them forth, 
He bade them fashion with their utmost skill 
A golden jar for holding of the mead, 
The drink of song ; and bare it to his home 
To Knitbiorg, and there laid it in a cave 
High in the cliff. Where, that it might be safe 
He bade Gunlauth his child, his only one. 
To watch it ever : but its fame went forth. 



Now through the realms of Utgard and Mid-earth 
These things were noised ; and all the praise of song 
Came, swoln with telling, to the holy gods 
In Asgard. Odin heard and pondered much, 
And in his wisdom knew the worth of song. 
And saw that were there this to charm the gods 
There should be no more weariness in Heaven. 
And pondering, sought the doomstead, in the shade 
Of Ygdrasil, the first and best of trees. 
As was his wont, and sat him in his place. 
And thereto every goddess came and god, 
All from their stately dwellings riding up 
By Bifrost Bridge, the rainbow called of men ; 
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Ul, saving Thor ; he came afoot — for steed 

^as none might bear him — nor by bridge, nor path, 

But, in the flush and glory of his strength 

Strode through the waters, with his hammer flung 

Vcross his shoulder, tossing back his hair, 

I^areless of all, and laughing in his strength. 

Then at the doomstead sat the gathered gods, 
Throned circle-wise ; and silence was, and all 
jave ear to Odin and his golden words: — 

* O Asi, Odin*s children, well ye know 

Flow, spite of all our wisdom, all our strength, 

3f all our glory and delight as gods, 

Por lack of pastime worthy our estate 

Wellnigh we have known weariness in Heaven. 

Have ye not heard of this new, strange, sweet 

thing. 
That through the wondrous liquor of the Dwarves — 
Wherein flows Kvasir*s soul, whose life we loved — 
Is given to those that drink it, even Song ? 
The which, as living words are to the cries 
Of beast and bird, is to all common speech, 
In its degree and glory. Were it not 
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Meet then, we should possess it, being gods ? 
Shall it not be the solace Craved in Heaven, 
And pastime worthy our estate as gods ? 
Kvasir is ours of right, and who but we 
Can be meet guardians of this drink of song, , 
To grant the boon of songship, or deny ? 
Give counsel then — How from the Jotun*s haods 
Shall this be won?" 

Made answer Asa-Thor: 
** What needs debate ? The Giants of the Rocks, 
The Storms, the Frosts — all Jotuns know me well. 
Let me to Jotunheim ; and they that bar 
My way may ware my hammer, which they know. 
From Suttung I shall bear the Mead of Song, 
Despite them all ! " 

But crafty Loke : ** O Thor, 
Not strength and valour only, which are thine. 
May serve in this. This Song-Mead must be won 
By wisdom knit with valour ; past thy skill 
Is this high quest. None only, saving one7 
Is meet for this. Odin himself alone 
May hope to bring us Song-Mead. Let him go, 
And win more honour among gods and men.'* 
Thus Loke ; and all the Asi praised his words. 
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Then, at their prayer, Allfather took the quest, 

And left his state as foremost of the Gods, 

And laid aside his majesty of mien ; 

And, for the better winning of the Mead, 

Passed forth in form a man of Middle -earth, 

Comely, and young, and strong. Long time he fared 

Upon his way, by land and sea, and came 

To Utgard and the coasts of Jotunheim, 

And journeyed on through empty regions, waste 

And desolate ; by peaks and ridges rent 

With cleft and chasm ; by valleys choked and barred 

With shivered rock and shapeless heaps of stone ; 

But living thing he saw not, nothing heard 

Save echoes and the noises of the hills. 

Far fared he, and the paths grew wearisome ; 

Till once, at noon, he climbed a ridge, and looked. 

And underneath were slopes hung thick with pines. 

And farther, shining valleys, fresh and green. 

And speckling of far herds, and curl of smoke. 

So wound he down, and pleasant to his feet. 
After long travel in the broken ways, 
Seemed the cool grasses of the meadow-land ; 
For early summer was the time, and long 
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And lush the meadows were, and thick with flowers ; 
And towards him through the grass the mowers 

came 
Mowing in order, following each on each. 

Now, when they saw the stranger, on their scythes 
The mowers resting, leant, and greeted him ; 
And Odin questioned whom they served. 

Then they : 
" We nine be thralls to Baugi, Gilling*s son," 
And turned them to their mowing. 

But he stood 
And listened to the scythes, and watched them lap 
The long and blossomed grasses to the swathe, 
Well pleased ; and when, anon, the mowers paused 
To whet their scythes, he drew a rubber forth, 
And sharpened each his blade, to ease their toil. 
Which rubber was of virtue, for the scythes 
It touched grew sharp as never scythes before 
Were known ; and when the thralls beheld them bite 
Sheer through the swathe, nor leave a bent behind, 
Each prayed him sell that whetstone. " Nay," 

said he, 
" I need no silver, and will favour none, 
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Yours is the rubber — let him catch who may ; *' 
And flung it in the air. Then strave they all 
To catch ; nor in their haste laid down their sc)^hes. 
Thus, by mischance, across his fellow's neck 
Each brought his blade, new-whetted, and more 

keen 
Than ever scythe before; so all were slain. 

But Odin sorrowed that the thralls were dead ; 
Yet went his way, till at the fall of night 
He neared a homestead. Leaning to the gate 
Baugi, the Jotun, stood, and watched his kine 
Driven fieldward from the milking. Unto him 
Odin gave greeting, and had greeting back 
With half-contemptuous welcome ; thus he stayed 
The Giant's guest. 

Now, as they sat and drank, 
When Baugi's churlish heart grew soft with ale, 
He babbled of his griefs, not that he cared 
For such as Odin, but that 'twas his vein. 
And talk he must, saying, ** My thrift goes ill — 
None yestereve was more at ease than I, 
Who have good store of cattle and much grass ; 
And but this mom my mowers fared afield, 
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Nine lusty thralls, to mow my meadows down, 
And all was well. Yet now are tidings brought, 
My thralls are fallen to strife, and all are dead ; 
For which my meadow-grass must rot unmown. 
And winter starve my herds. My thrift goes 
ill!" 

Then Odin: "This was an untoward mischance, 
But yet may be amended. Here am I 
Will mow alone a nine-man*s math for thee. 
What say'st thou ? " 

But the Giant laughed aloud. 
** What wight art thou, being so slight and small. 
That thou shouldst boast to ,do the tasks of nine 
Jotuns, and thou a stripling of Mid-earth ; 
Whom callest thou thyself?" 

Then Odin said, 
** Baulverker is my name. In Midgard none 
Can equal me in strength ; for this I came, 
To learn what thews ye bear in Jotunland, 
Whereof we have heard somewhat ; yet to me 
It seems that rumour lauds you overmuch. 
To-morrow thou shalt see what Men can do. 
Mock not till then ; then judge me if I boast," 
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" Nay, friend," said Baugi, " Thou art aptly knit, 
And doubtless canst do somewhat, which is good, 
Yet not one Jotun*s task, and much more nine's ; 
But do thy best, and I shall pay thee hire. 
What wouldst thou have ? " 

And Odin answered him, 
Suttung, thy brother, hath a certain drink, 
Hight Song-Mead, which men tell of; gain for 

me 
That I may fill a single horn thereat. 
And I will mow, and ask none other wage." 

To whom the Giant : "Softly! Dost thou know 

lb 

What thou dost ask ? Most precious is this mead. 
Beyond all price; for neither Dwarves nor Men, 
Nor these new-fangled Asi, though so wise. 
Have aught to match its virtues — though in truth 
I know not what they are. Not to myself 
Would Suttung grant to drink. How then to thee ? 
What thou dost ask and promise are alike 
Things past all reason, and may not be done. 
Wilt thou mow nine men's math ? Then I to 

thee 
Will pay thy wage with Song-Mead: this I swear. 
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But wherefore sit we jesting ? Do thy best, 
Thou shalt be paid." And Odin was content. 

So on the morrow, early, through the dew, 

Fared Odin to the mowing ; and by night 

The Giant saw the work of nine was done. 

And gave him praise, though inly vexed at heart 

For his rash oath. Thus Odin wrought his time. 

But when the cuckoo doubled half his notes, 

* 
And told them hoarsely, and took wing, and fled ; 

And when the meadows lay all yellow-green 

With aftermath, because the hay was won. 

He claimed his hire. 

Then, for his oath's sake, rose 

Baugi the giant, and the two took staff 

And wallet, climbing Knitbiorg-wards the spurs 

Of upland to the summer downs ; and trod 

Wide moorlands, past the cradles of the streams. 

For two days' space ; and on the third looked 

down 

On Suttung's dwelling. Strongly-built it was. 

And roughly, of the random stones that roll 

From scar and edge : against a cliff it leant. 

Which hung above, and bore upon its face 
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Dark leafage here and there of scattered yews, 
And darker shade of caverns. 

When they came 
The doors stood wide, none let them, and within 
The hall was large and long. Around the door 
Were thralls and dwarves, who sat upon the floor 
Or leaned against the plank-work, but each bench 
Was thick with Jotun-people, Suttung's guests, 
And all were hushed ; for on the highest seat 
Sat Suttung,. clasping tightly with both hands 
His drinking-horn, wherefrom of late he drained 
The marvellous Mead ; but now he sang, and all 
Gave eager ear ; for the delight of song 
Was new as yet, and doubly sweet being new. 
So all sat hushed, and Odin with the rest. 
Listened in wonder. Half the Giant's song 
Was over, and he heard it not, but soon 
He caught the drift and purport of the lay. 

In mockery of the gods the Giant sang : 

And Odin by its little core of truth 

Knew well the tale, though all the telling of it 

Was full of spite, and added circumstance, 

And facts warped to false meanings : this it told: — 
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How once the Asi came to Jotunheim 

To feast with Mgir, and in ^gir's hall 

How the false, cruel gods — ^for such they were 

In Suttung's lay — hrake every ancient law 

That hangs by guest-right. How through Odin's 

guile 
Mild-spoken Loke was wrought upon to slay 
The bondsman of his host ; and how the gods 
Disowned the deed, afraid of the just wrath 
Of angry Giants ; and how Loke was driven — 
Their hapless, injured tool — forth from the feast, 
To make their peace with JEgh : yet in vain. 
For, by their usage maddened, he returned. 
Despite them all, and standing in the door, 
Before the Giants and great iEgir's self. 
Proclaimed aloud the noisome and dark things 
Which pass in Asgard ; and of goddess and god 
Blared every secret scandal, till they hid 
Their eyes for shame: and none could answer him. 

Of these things Suttung sang, and turned the tale 
As Jotuns loved to hear it ; and had done. 
And having ended, from the drained-out horn 
His fingers slipped, and backwards in his seat 
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He sank and moved not, and the hall was hushed 

A moment's space ; then shouting and applause 

Rose up and sank again. But, at the beck 

Of Baugiy Odin rose, and through the throng 

Passed towards the highest seat ; and as they went 

The Jotun-folk that sat to right and left 

Gave Baugi greeting, roughly, giant-like : 

But when these looked on Odin they made sport, 

Roughly, in giant-fashion, for they said, 

** 'Twere best to leave this pigmy with the dwarves, 

Lest he were crushed." Thus through the throng 

they came 
To Suttung's place, who greeted Baugi fair 
And brotherly, and Odin for his sake. 

Now on the morrow feast was held again 
In Suttung*s house, and Odin at the board 
Sat, with his master and the Jotun-folk, 
And marvelled to behold what heaps of flesh 
And pails of ale they swallowed : and the scraps 
He saw them take and fling among the dwarves 
Around the doors, and heard them laugh great laughs 
In giant-wise. . 

But when the feast was done 
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Came silence, and all turned their eyes toward 
A door near Suttung's seat ; and Odin leant 
To ask what this might mean ; yet ere he asked 
Passed forth into the hall a Jotun-maid, 
Large-limbed and yellow-haired, exceeding fair ; 
Thrall-maidens followed after her, and these 
Gazed freely down the hall, and lightly back 
Tossed the light glances of the Jotun-men ; 
But she looked right nor left ; on to the seat 
Of Suttung went she, and from out the jar 
Of gold she bore poured in his out-held horn 
Slowly and little. Then with downcast eyes 
Stood waiting. 

But thus Baugi : " Lo, the Mead — 
The thing thou fain wouldst have, this Drink of Song; 
See Gunlauth for my brother, even now, 
Pours of it. Wouldst thou drink? — then come with 

me 
And try thy hap." 

Then, standing face to-face 
With Suttung, Baugi spake him: ** See thou this— 
This drink — this Song-Mead— whatsoe'er it be — 
Being ransom for our father's blood belongs 
One half to me. I spared to claim my right 
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Till now ; for I know little of such things, 

Nor prize them greatly. While my beeves increase 

And fatten, nor lack fodder, I can take 

Pleasure enough in them — I need nought else — 

Nor care to mix my words with any man's. 

But look you ! this my man, this Baulverker, 

Hath done me needful service, yet will ask 

No wage save but a horn of this thy Mead. 

Fill him his horn. For keeping of the rest 

I grant thee quittance, here, in sight of all.** 

To whom his brother : " Here, in sight of all, 
Take thou my answer. Truly with thy beeves 
Art thou content to spend thyself in sloth. 
Mixing in no man's quarrels, nor in aught 
Standing or doing manfully with men. 
Have thou the praise of this, if this be praise. 
For thee, these stinging, creepingthings, these elves 
Of darkness, might have boasted their ill deed 
Unpunished, and our father's house had shame 
Of all the Jotuns. But alone I went. 
Alone I took them, and mine own they were 
To slay or spare ; and if I drave them forth 
And kept their wealth, what part hast thou therein ? 
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The Mead is mine. Shall that which wins me praise 
Above all Jotuns, yea, and Gods, and Men, 
Be for thy thrall — a drover of thy beeves ? 
Think not of it. I am not set on strife, 
But this is my resolve. Ask what thou wilt 
In reason : never did I grudge thee gifts — 
I am thy brother — and in these our feasts 
Take part, and be content." 

This Baugi heard, 
And sought awhile for answer, but in vain. 
Being slow of speech ; so muttered in his beard 
Some little, somewhat gruffly, and was still. 

But Gunlauth, whilst they communed, raised her eyes 

And looked on Odin where he stood hard by, 

Leaned to a pine-tree pillar of the hall. 

And saw him tall, and straight, and shapely-limbed. 

And how the perfect beauty of the gods 

Glowed in his face, from which the curls flung back 

Hung heavy, shining, thick, even to the breadth 

Of his great shoulders ; how he wore the flush 

Of ripening manhood, with scarce beard as yet 

To mar his mouth for kissing. And she thought, 

** Not as these low-browed, broad-faced Jotuns are, 
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Is he — ^were I my father I were loth 

To grudge so slight a boon," — and therewith met 

The level eyes of Odin bent upon her, 

In reverence of her beauty ; whereupon 

Her lids fell quickly, and she turned and went, 

Slowly, as she had come, her maids behind. 

And Odin's gaze went after as she went,* 

With hope that she might look on him again ; 

But she passed forth, and for the brightness gone 

The place seemed dull as are the clouded skies 

At fading of the rainbow. 

But meanwhile 
The guests sat hushed, for Suttung from his horn 
Drained out the Song-Mead. As he drank his eyes 
Grew bright, and his breast laboured, till his voice 
Found measured words for utterance, and he sang. 

In mockery of the Gods the Giant sang 

A lay the Jotuns love ; that told the praise 

Of these, the ancient people of the prime. 

And all their strength ; a lay the Gods abhor, 

Made in their scorn, that spoke them feeble, blind, 

New-fangled beings of the later time : 

That told how Thor fared forth to Jotunheim 
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To see the city of the Jotun-folk, 

Utgard, and speak with Loki, Utgard's king. 

That told the strange adventures of his way, 

And how he came to Utgard, but might see 

Its wall tops only when his head was flung 

Sharp back upon his shoulders. How the gate 

He might not open, but was fain to creep, 

Dog-like, between its bars. How, entering thus, 

He greeted Utgard's Loki ; who in scorn 

Looked down on him, and laughed, nor answered 

him. 
But said, ** Is this weak stripling Asa-Thor, 
Whom the Gods brag of ? Let him show us feats. 
And prove him other than he seems ; or go. 
We brook not boasters ! " And how Thor was glad, 
Knowing his strength, and trusting in his strength ; 
And yet had shame ; for Utgard people wrought 
Illusions for him, making things to seem 
Not as they were. How, when his lips were set 
To drain as at a draught the Jotun's horn. 
He only sank it from the brim so far 
That one might carry it unspilled, no more. 
Whereat the Jotuns laughed — but they had given 
The sea to drink at. How, when roused to wrath, 
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Thor called for one to wrestle, none came forth 
Save one old woman, and the God had worst — 
For 'twas Old Age they brought to wrestle with him. 
Matched against whom all living strength must fall. 
And how they sent him home to Asgard, shamed. 

Thus lightly sang the Giant, and had done, 
And all his guests made clamour of applause 
At that he sang ; save Odin, he alone 
Sat mute with shame and sorrow, that the Gods 
Should suffer scorn in song, and lack the power 
To pay like measure. 

Now, the whilst he mused, 
And lusted for the Song-Mead, Baugi saw 
His sadness ; but he thought, ** Baulverker grieves 
To find this thing miscarry" ; and forthwith, 
After his fashion, rough, and giant-like. 
Essayed to cheer him ; saying, " Look thou here, 
Even as I told it falls, Suttung will grant 
This drink to none; words will not change his mood ; 
I know him well. Yet be not vexed for this, 
'Tis not so great a matter. This same Song 
May serve to make one sleep, or to pass time 
Whilst men are drinking — I esteem it nought, 

D 
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Nor see why others prize it. Turn with me, 
And better things than this, cattle and grain. 
Shall guerdon thee, so thou wilt serve me still." 

But Odin : ** All thy store of grain and herds 
Avail me nothing, if I fail to gain 
This, my desire. We men of Middle-earth 
Are wont to count things precious when they cost 
Much toil in winning, and to deem them nought 
When won with ease. Never did Song-Mead seem 
To me so excellent a thing as now. 
When 'tis denied me, and not now would I 
Lightly renounce it. Suttung worlds thee wrong 
And shame before thy people, thus to bar 
Thy proper right. Think thou on this, and think 
Upon thine oath — ^that for my nine-men's toil 
The Song- Mead should be mine ; and we, by wiles, 
Will win it yet." 

Then Baugi : ** I of wiles 
Know nothing. I am plain in all my ways. 
This is no easy matter. Dost thou know 
How Suttung guards his prize ? Half up the cliff 
Is Gunlauth's cavern where she keeps the Mead, 
And watches by it, night and day, alone. 
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one enters there save she, and Suttung's self. 
or to that place is passage, save a stair 
!ewn painfully through the rock, the which to gain 
he chamber must be passed where Gunlauth's 

maids 
it to their spinning : even to this the way 
; closed and barred ; armed Jotuns keep the door, 
uch as would die for Suttunjg. Hast thou craft 

pass such barriers ? I will yield thee aid 

1 aught thou doest. I am sworn thereto — 
ut I of craft know nothing — to devise 
[ust be thy part.'* 

Now these, the Giant's words, 
leased Odin well, so he took thought on wiles 
nd studied many things, and viewed the cliff; 
nd saw how none might climb its face, to win 
he opening of the cave, nor yet descend 
nd gain it from above, because the rock 
lung beetling outwards : yet, as oft around 
(e pryed, he noted where a second cave 
ierced through the stony bosom of the hill, 
fot far from Gunlauth's. Into this he led 
laugi the Jotun, and here bade him delve, 
nd mine, and pierce the soil till he should reach 
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The Store-house of the Song- Mead. Many an hour, 

Heaving at massy fragments of the rock, 

With giant strength, till all his mighty brow 

Stood beaded with big sweat-drops, Baugi toiled : 

But at the last a little gleam of day 

Shone through a chink before him ; then he paused 

And rested from his toil. 

But Odin wrought 

Wisely with runes, and framed a cunning spell,. 

Whereby he laid aside the shape of man ; 

And, fashioned like a serpent, through the close 
And winding cranny wound his way, and came 

Into the guarded cavern. There he rose 
And stood again a man of Middle-earth, 
Comely and young. Around he looked, and lo ! 
The cavern arch ; and all about its mouth 
Was fringe of branches, yew and hanging birch. 
And the wide sky behind them ; and within. 
Fast by the opening of the cave, a seat. 
Whereon, weary with watching of the Mead, 
Was wont to keep her place, day after day, 
Gunlauth, the yellow-haired, the Jotun's child ; 
And thence to watch the valley, spread below, 
Smile with the sun, or sadden in the rain ; 
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And mark its little world of life, wherein 
She knew no part, move onward day by day, 
Most like a dream. Yet now she looked not forth 
But sat in reverie, her down-turned face 
Clasped in her hands ; across the which was dashed 
A shower of yellow hair, like random spray 
Dashed from a waterfall, and glittering 
As that might glitter in the sinking sun. 
There, as she sat, a web of shapeless thoughts 
Wrapped her from outward things ; a tangled web 
Mingled of many threads ; her weary trust — 
A brood of swallows nestled in her. cave — 
The lonesome sameness of her drowsy days — 
All these had place ; and *mid them one new strand 
Of brighter hue, spun but of yesternight — 
How Odin stood among the Jotun folk 
And shamed them by his beauty. ** Had he 

passed,'' 
She questioned in her musings, ** to his home 
Vexed — but 'twas pity — at his boon denied ? " 

Thus heard she not, nor saw as Odin trod 
Softly towards her seat, and stood awhile, 
As loth to rouse her ; till, low-toned, at length 
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Her name he uttered. 

With a sudden cry 
Of terror looked she up, and backward sprang. 
Into the cavern ; then, though well his face 
She knew, with hurried words she spake to him, 
Bidding him straight depart. 

But Odin's tongue 
Ran smooth with ready pleadings. ** Through 

strange ways 
And perilous," he said, " clomb I these crags, 
Moved by desire to see thee ere I went — 
Thee, whom once having seen, it is my doom 
To think on ever. See me, I am faint, 
Forspent with clinging to the treacherous rocks. 
And weary ; yet since thou wouldst have me go, 
I shall not tarry, but obey thy will. 
Though likeliest is it on the dizzy way 
I shall lose footing. So it pleasure you 
To see me tumbled in a shapeless heap. 
Fathoms below, I care not.'* 

" Nay," said she, 
** Though go thou must, and quickly, go not so — 
Dare not the rock — stay but a thinking space, 
Whilst I shall fashion means to send thee hence 
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And win thee passage by the accustomed way — 
Though that were hard.** 

Thus was it Odin won 
A time for speech, and turned his eloquent tongue, 
Wherein the gods and goddesses delight, 
To win her favour. Sweet and subtle words. 
Such as are his and his alone, he poured 
Into her ears ; and all in craft at first 
He framed them, for the winning of the Mead, 
And for that only. But the whilst he talked 
And looked on Gunlauth's beauty, and beheld 
How she was fair beyond all Jotun-maids, 
And gentle ; and that from her loneliness 
Her will turned towards him, and her hungry ears 
Upon the dainty nothings that he said 
Made banquet ; then his pleadings *gan to glow 
With sparks of living passion, hotly struck 
From the anvil of the heart. Thus, whilst he sued, 
He thought not on the precious Drink of Song ; 
Nor on his mission ; nor on his high place 
And name as first and chiefest of the Gods ; 
Nor upon holy Asgard, which he loved ; 
Nor Valhal, golden-shingled ; no, nor thought 
On Friggia, his high spouse, the Queen of Heaven, 
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Calm in her queenlike beauty, and most calm 

In her pure, wifely love, which knows no change ; 

Most fair and stately of the Asynia ; 

Most wise, as knowing of all coming ill ; 

Most prudent, since of all the ills she knows 

She still keeps silence — she the spotless one 

Of whom not Loke himself dares whisper blame. 

But, hot with passing passion, Odin thought 
Not of these things whilst to the Jotun-maid 
He pleaded ; and he did not plead in vain. 
For, won by glamour of his eloquent words 
And his full beauty, she, through many doubts. 
And no*s, and weepings, yielded promise to him, 
At last, of flight to Midgard, to his home ; 
For so he called it as he told its praise ; 
A pleasant region, not as Jotunheim 
Rugged and bleak, but fair with towns and woods, 
And ordered culture ; nor the people rude, 
As were the Jotuns, rather like himself 
Gracious of manner, soft of speech, and mild. 

Thus told he, and the Jotun-maiden heard. 
And, being void of guile, to all he said 
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Gave heed well pleased, nor doubted : but mean- 
while 
Unheralded, unlooked for, on their talk 
Suttung the Giant brake. Odin, who saw 
His angry eyes and swollen forehead, feared 
His vengeance, therefore stayed not ; but in haste 
Wrought cunningly with runes, and framed a spell, 
Whereby he laid aside the shape of man. 
And grew in form an eagle. In his claws 
He clutched the golden jar that held the Mead, 
And, leaping from the cavern's mouth, made flight 
For far-off Asgard. 

At his deed somewhile, 
Smit with a sudden wonder, Suttung stood, 
Nor yet essayed to stay him. Afterward, 
He too, being skilled in june-craft, wrought a spell, 
Even as Odin wrought, and laid aside 
His Jotun-shape, and grew an eagle too. 
Like Odin, but more strong and broad of wing ; 
Even as the Jotuns in their stature pass 
Men of Mid-earth. So followed ; and the chase 
Grew sharp and hot ; for Odin, though he held 
His onward way with vigour, like a God, 
And had fair vantage at the first, was clogged 
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Through bearing of the Song- Mead : and the way 
Was long ; so, for sheer weariness, he flagged 
Ere Jotunheim was passed, and, flagging, heard 
The flapping of great wings and short shrill scream 
Of anger, as the Giant in his wrath 
Neared in pursuit. Whereat with swifter wings 
Clave he the heaven, and with fresh speed made way 
For Asgard ; and more swiftly, now the prize 
Seemed near the winning. Ever in his wake 
Hurled on the Giant, screaming as he came 
For anger. Thus the chase grew sharp and hot. 

So Jotunheim was passed, and the Great Sea, 
And half Mid-earth ; but ever as they flew 
Odin grew fainter, and his vantage space 
Waxed less and less, and nearer and more near 
Drew his pursuer. Thus the chase seemed done. 

But now, high on the Mountains of the Gods, 
Jagging the far horizon, with its towers 
And palaces, against the Southern sky, 
Was Asgard faintly seen. There, on his tower, 
On Bifrost Bridge, the rainbow called of men, 
Keen-eyed Heimdaller stood ; he that can see 
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By night as day, things far away as near ; 

And standing looked, and looking saw them come, 

And blew Giallar-horn, and roused the Gods. 

Then was loud uproar, and the Gods in haste 
Got to their arms, and gathered to the walls. 
And Odin heard them and their shout from far. 
Being nigh forspent ; and hearing took new heart. 
And laboured on, and stoutly once again 
Headed the Giant. Thus the race was won ; 
For Odin past the rampart bore the Mead, 
And Suttung was scared backward. Yet from toil 
And weariness of travel Odin fell 
Even on the barriers ; so that from his grasp 
The golden jar which held the Mead of Song 
Slipped forth and tumbled ; and one-half the Mead 
Was spilled, and splashed along the Asgard streets. 
And lavished in the mire ; and half remained. 

But Suttung was scared backward, and made 

flight 
Over Mid-earth, and Ocean, and the realms 
Of Jotunheim ; in rage he went, his soul 
Brooding on future battle with the Gods, 
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And vengeance on his daughter : thus he came, 
Baffled, again to Knitbiorg. 

Soon he sought 
For Gunlauth ; and her cavern to his tread 
Gave echo, else but silence greeted him ; 
Nor any made him answer when he called. 
For fast beside her resting-place, wherein 
She sat in idle thought when Odin came. 
She lay ; and all her wealth of yellow hair 
Covered her face, and through that hair her hands 
Were clasped, with tresses woven and locked in 

them ; 
She being dead. 

But all the Gods rejoiced ; 
And there was joy in Asgard and high mirth, 
Because the precious Mead of Song was won : 
Then, in their council, since that he was wise. 
And eloquent, and worthy such high charge. 
The jar was given to Bragi ; to let drink 
Whom Odin would — not Gods alone but men. 
When men were found of wit to use the Mead 
Wisely and rightly ; though the same are few. 

Thus Bragi hoarded the pure Mead ; but that 
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Splashed down the Asgard streets and fouled with 

mire. 
The Gods, in jest, bade gather ; and let shower 
Over all Mid-gard, that the sons of men 
Might take of it — all idle fools that would — 
That poetasters thus might sing, and show 
Their folly, and have scorn of gods and men. 

Not so the Gods. They reverencing high things 

Touched not the Song-Mead lightly. But when all 

Sat on their doom-seats, circle-wise beneath 

The shade of Ygdrasil — the besrt of trees. 

The j^ioly ash — Odin was first to drink 

Before them all, and sing before them all. 

And Havamal, his High-Song which he sang, 

Lives yet with men. With ordered words, and power. 

And melody, unknown in Heaven before, 

He told of wisdom, and of all that makes 

Life noble, and a thing to be desired ; 

Of truth, of honour, and of courtesy. 

The rights of guest and friend ; and all the praise 

Of glory, and of valour — which is first 

And greatest among virtues, since it treads 

Beneath its feet all falsehood, meanness, fear. 
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Which are the roots of evil. Thus he sang, 
And all the Gods were glad. 

Then Bragi drank 
After : and, day by day, whene'er the Gods 
Craved pastime worthy their estate, they met, 
And listened whilst he sang. Of many things 
Were Bragi's lays, many and marvellous : 
Of the Beginning and the idle waste 
Of chaos — Muspelheim, its tossing waves 
Of molten fire ; and venomous streams, which 

glowed 
With fiery sparks. —Of Niflheim, heaped on high 
With tumbling snows, and mad, precipitous rocks 
Of shapeless ice, wrapped in with fogs that froze 
To floating rime. How heat and cold made war 
Upon their borders, till the hot blasts smote 
The wintry crags, and gendered in the thaw 
A monstrous giant, Ymer, whence are sprung 
All evil powers ; — how yet the elements 
Warred on, till from their warrings rose more life. 
The cow, Audumbla, from whose milk were fed 
The race of Ymer ; — how she licked for food 
The frosty rock, and with her kindly tongue 
Licked out the first of perfect forms, the type 



\ 
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Of gods and men, and warmed him into life 
To be the father of the Powers of Good. 
How, loving law, and hating Ymer's race. 
Whose ways are but confusion, these made war 
On Ymer ; slew him ; and from him, being dead, 
Fashioned a world in beauty, and made man 
To dwell therein ; and gave him wit and skill. 
With yearnings after truth, and love of right. 

Then of the labours of the Gods he sang. 
Wrought at the first. — Of all their loves; — their 

wars 
Made with the Jotuns ; — of the crafts of Loke. 
His lays were many. 

Nor the past alone 
He sang of. Such the virtue of the Mead 
That in his lays he shadowed the to-come. 
And told of Balder and his pitiful death ; — 
Hermod's vain quest ; — the bitter doom of Loke; — 
And all the woe and wail of Rignarok. 
But when of this, the Asi's Hour of Doom, 
He sang, and to the pale and shuddering Gods 
Told of the coming twilight of their day. 
They bade him never sing it more, but turn 
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To Other themes and blither. Yet with men 
It lingers in the telling. Thus "it flows : — 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 

The heart of Time by slow degrees 
Grows hollow, as the ancient trees 
With age grow hollow, and no core 
Remains of strength or virtue more. 

The weary Gods in Asgard seated. 
Hear idle litanies repeated 
Carelessly, as men that pray. 

Earth weareth wholly to decay. 
All mock at order, and the ways 
And settled maxims of old days. 
Honour is grown a jest ; delight 
None take in everlasting right ; 
A time is come when discords rise ; 
A time for blasphemies and lies; 
A time for fraud and broken trust ; 
A time for cruelty and lust ; 
A time for men like wolves to rage — 
A sword — an axe— a dagger age. 
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A time for floods, a time for storms, 
For seasons loosed from settled forms. 
The summers wander from their place ; 
Winter on winter drives apace. 
The winds make ravage. Night on night 
Comes crowding to the day's despite. 
Fitness and law from all are gone, 
Outworn — because the End draws on. 

But, hark ! ^ To Asgard's utmost bounds 
Heimdaller's crooked trurripet sounds ; 
Through the long ages as they passed 
The Gods have listened for that blast. 
Yet now they stand aghast to hear 
The sound that tells the End is near. 

To Ygdrasil hath Odin sped 
Seeking high counsel from the dead ; 
There, where the precious well doth flow 
Which none may drink but dare to know, 
And wide the ashen shadow falls. 
On Mimer*s severed head he calls. — 
Guidance, or comfort, cometh none. 
The pale lips answer with a groan ; 

E 
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To every bitter question plied 
There cometh answer none beside ; 
Whilst, above, the mystic tree. 
Wherein all things forthshadowed be, 
Its mighty branches bends ajid heaves. 
And sighs through all its withering leaves. 

Many the portents, strange and drear. 
That speak the end of all things near. 
Dim grow the sun and moon, and all 
The stars like leaves in autumn fall ; 
Rocks, like the trees, wave to and fro, 
The solid earth, it quaketh so. 
Midgard*s-Worm in anger turns 
Till all the ocean boils and churns. 
All living hearts faint utterly ; 
Men sicken, and by thousands die ; 
The bird. The Tearer of the Dead, 
Screams o'er the boundless banquet spread. 
The Giantesses of the Rocks 
Roam wailing forth with flying locks. 
Moan by their cavern doors the Elves, 
Wailing, weeping to themselves. 
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Uproar is all in Jotunheim ; 
Well may the angry Giants deem 
Thor on them hath wrought his worst. 

Fenris, the Wolf, his chains hath burst, 
And Midgard*s-Worm to landward strives 
As o*er the plains the sea she drives. 

Now cleaves the waters swift and strong 
That ship whose building was so long. 
Whose timbers are of dead men's nails, 
Of dead men's beards her ropes and sails. 
Thickly the Thursi crowd her keel, 
Hrymer, the Grim, is at the wheel ; 
Fenris beside doth stand, and shape 
His jaws for carnage all agape, 
One to heaven, and one to sea, 
And wider, if more wide might be ! 
Midgard's Dragon, crouched below, 
Belcheth her venom from the prow, 
Till, with the deadly vapour sent. 
All air is thick and pestilent. 
Thus they come, the friends of Hel, 
Led by Loke, the fair and fell. 
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The Southern heavens are cleft in twain, 
Forth ride dark Surtur and his train, 
The dwellers from the ancient day 
In fiery chaos far away. 
Dim untravelled Muspelheim. 
All around is lurid steam 
As drive the Muspelli along 
Asgard-wards. The bright and strong, 
Bifrost, the ancient bridge whereon 
The Gods fare to and fro, doth groan 
Beneath their thousand hooves, and 

break 
Into mad ruin. They must take 
Other ways to Odin's bounds. 

Aloud Heimdaller's trumpet sounds ; 
Through crooked Giall, fierce and fast. 
Winds he his sternest note and last. 
The Asi, from long quiet burst, 
Are armed and ready for the worst. 
Trystward they gather. Sword on thigh 
Odin on Sleipner rideth high. 
Marshalling the ready throng 
Of slaughtered heroes, who so long 
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In Valhal took delight to share 
His pastimes, and his banquet-fare. 

Vigrider-meadow lieth wide 
A hundred miles to every side ; 
There must the Asi meet the shock 
Of Surtur and the crafty Loke. 
To guide them in the battle-play, 
Sunlight or moonlight none have they, 
Nor any glimmering star — not one. 
But through the sweltering vapours dun 
Gleam fiery sparks of Muspelheim 
Which round the sons of Surtur stream. 

Odin at Fenris rides amain. 
But on his iron tusks is slain. 
Thor may not aid him, though he see. 
Such strife with Midgard*s-Worm hath he 
Nor, though the hammer blow on blow 
Through her massy brain-pan go. 
May Thor in triumph boast how he 
Slew the Great Dragon of the Sea, 
For with the venom of her breath 
She slays the slayer in her death. 
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Freyer, lament that thou didst pay 
For Gerda*s love thy sword away ! 
Well mightest thou with Surtur stand 
With that good weapon in thine hand. 
Now is no help but thou must die ! 

Vithar on Fenris-Wolf doth high 
Vengeance for Odin as is right. 
Loke with Heimdaller wageth fight ; 
Either is by other slain. 

Loud roareth all Vigrider-plain 
With maddest tumult, as more close 
And sharp the strain of battle grows, 
Surtur and all his devil rout 
So sling their Muspel flames about 
That fire upbursting through the sky, 
Whirls it to sparkles utterly. 
The earth beneath doth bend and shake, 
The hills together clash and break ; 
The sea doth burst his ancient bands, 
And washeth down the solid lands : 
Above the world his waters blend. — 
This is the close of things — The End. 
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Yet shall an after-time remain, 
And Order have her own again, 
When from the waves shall rise a shore 
Greener than anything before ; 
There, of the Asi-seed, the few, 
Too pure for evil to subdue, 
Shall gather, and a while make moan 
0*er perished worlds and systems gone. 
Balder, the beautiful and bright, 
From long captivity and night 
Shall come, to lead them where afar 
The ruined homes of Asgard are. 
These on its grassy stones shall share 
The tenderness of things that were ; 
And as old relics shall be found 
And gathered from the wreck around, 
Shall think how they beheld them last ; 
Whilst from the storehouse of the past 
They call old memories one by one, 
Looks on old faces, and things done, 
Or let old talks again be told, 
With OdiA's wisdom, heard of old. 



A better Asgard they shall cause 
To rise than ever Odin*s was ; 
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Joy shall be theirs, and peace thereto 
Be knit that Odin never knew; 
The spirits of all good men dead 
Shall seek them, and be comforted 
With all high pleasures, each the friend 
Of Balder. This shall never end. 



This was the Lay of Rignarok, and this 
The Gods loved not to hear. But all beside 
Of Bragi*s songs they listened to, well pleased. 
His songs were many. Thus the Gods rejoiced 
Having high solace worthy their estate. 
And weariness was known no more in Heaven. 
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PENELOPE. 

A FOUR-SQUARE castlc, at each corner high 

And rounded turrets with peaked roofs that reach 
Far up into the quiet of the sky, 
A vane on each ; 

About it orchard trees, moss-grown and old, 

Wherefrom the solitary robin trills 
In Autumn ; on the roofs are sparrows, bold, 
With flippant bills ; 

Within, without, is quiet ; never flare 

Of banners sweeps beneath its archways low, 
Only the hinds on daily errands there 
Pass to and fro. 

All day the vanes in the bright sunshine glitter, 

By starts the robin pipes his homely song. 
And all day long the wanton sparrows twitter — 
All the day long. 
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She stood before the lattice, not so fair 
As ere time gave her beauty to decay, 
The wind, a little, moved the yellow hair 
Sprinkled with gray : 

And looked beyond the orchards, o'er the large 

Brown autumn plain, to where the roadway curled 
And wound, a thin white thread, across its marge, 
Towards the Great World ; 

Saying : " To stand as thou dost in the thick 
Of battle to the utmost, where swords bite 
Through the close-studded harness to the quick, 
Were more delight. 

** Ay, that, or any war wherein men meet, 

Plain battle, sharp and deadly, that, or worse — 
Your conflicts with bold tongue or deep deceit, 
Than our great curse 

** Of actionless endurance — to be still — 
To wait, not doing — ^to be ware of all. 
Yet barred from parrying the strokes of ill 
What time thiey fall. 
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" May be, my lord says blandly, * She hath rest 

Whilst I am spent with travaif,* — be it so — 
Whether man*s part or woman's lot be best. 
Great God doth know ! 

" Thou hast thy joy of being, in the crowd 

Of men, thy fellows ; even although thou die, 
Thou hast thy hope of glory to thy shroud — 
But what have I?" 

And saying, hasped the bar, and turned away. 
And sat again among her maids, and spun. 
And the dull wheel moved on like the dull day. 
Till day was done ; 

Because her lord returned not, nor delight. 

And sun and sun were evermore the same, 
And each night wore like every other night 
Till morning came. 

And still the vanes in the bright sunshine glittered, 

By starts the robin piped his homely song, 
And all day long the wanton sparrows twittered — 
All the day long. 
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VOLUND. 

In Ulfland lies the goodliest dale 

That wild swans look on, as they sail 

Eastward from the gusty deep. 

Round it the swelling hills are steep ; 

And darkly screened from summer's shine 

By a growth of scented pine 

Are their tops ; while green below 

Beechen trees and ashen grow, 

To where the rowan intertwined 

Mid hanging birch with silver rind 

Fringes the little slopes, and break 

The forests towards the Ulfsiar Lake. 

A lake whose waters clearer are. 

The tired wild swan, flown from afar, 

Than that ne*er dipped in with delight ; 

Nor e'er saw meadow-marge more bright 

With summer green than that which sweeps 

From its sedged banks to where the steeps 

Are tufted round with upland trees. 

In its quiet, ancient ease 
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Was Ulfdal yet, for never stroke 
Of woodman had its echoes woke ; 
Nor ploughman wrought its soil annoy ; 
Nor yet had herdsman moved with joy, 
Thigh-deep, through its lush pasturage ; 
For these things fell in a far age, 
Many and many years bygone. 

Before the month when spring comes on 
Three brothers of the Alfar race 
Bound on their snow-shoes for the chase, 
Slagfid, and Egil, named they were, 
And Volund ; lusty youths and fair, 
Sons of King Finn, the Alfar king. 
So forth on snow-shoes journeying 
They slid into the winter waste ; 
And through the desert uplands chased 
The bear, the ure-ox, the rein -deer. 
And the great elk. By fell and mere 
Far roamed they from their father's seat. 
For they were young, and held most 

sweet 
Such lone, free life, apart from men, 
And counted toil delight ; or when 
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Night fell, to sleep beneath the woof 
Of woven pine branches for roof, 
Naught less than pleasant mirth. And when 
The woods grew summer-green again, 
They lingered on the uplands still. 
Thus as they wandered on at will. 
Following the chase, they chanced to go 
Where Ulfsiar Water shines below, 
And knew the sweetness of the place ; 
Then either looked in other's face 
/ Saying, ** Bide we a little here." 

So built they *twixt the wood and mere 
A hunter's lodge, which to their sight. 
Seemed comelier than a palace might. 
And there abode y winning their food. 
Their hunters* portion, from the wood. 
Then, as the days of summer flew. 
Sweeter to them sweet Ulfdal grew, 
** Right well," they said, ** were we content 
That here our years of life were spent ; 
Save that in Ulfdal we may ne*er 
Win smile of love from maiden fair, 
We lack not any solace here." 
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So* passed the weeks with jocund cheer, 
Till once, upon the break of day, 
Egil uprose from where he lay, 
On pil^d bracken crisp and cool. 
To bathe him in the Ulfsiar Pool ; 
Slagfid and Volund slumbering on 
He left, and passing forth alone 
Came lightly to the water side. 
And, looking ere he plunged, espied 
Three swans come gliding down the lake ; 
These marked he, and stole back to wake 
His brothers, bidding each take bow 
And follow. 

Then the three, stooped low 
For caution, got them to the marge 
Hid by the sedges. White and large 
The tall swans rippled on their way 
Wellnigh to bow-shot ; the shafts lay 
Ready to start from every string. 
When Volund whispered, " Were this thing 
Well done, my brothers, when we know 
Freyia in swans delighteth so ? 
Moreover, larger and more fair 
Than others shine these swans, and wear, 
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So seems it, coronets of gold 
About their necks : we shall behold 
Herein some marvel : therefore, wait.** 

Then, though he Was the youngest, straight 

The two let sink their bows, for few 

Had wisdom such as his ; or knew 

Such subtle counsel or deep lore 

As Volund ; and from all he bore 

The praise of smith-craft among men. 

Thus was he honoured much ; and when 

He spake, his brothers, as he bid, 

Laid by their weapons, and all hid 

More closely, waiting for the end. 

Anon they saw the swans ascend 
The flowered bank, and standing there 
From each the feathers soft and fair 
Fell off, and left a naked maid 
More white and soft : all unafraid 
In that lone place of any man 
Seemed those swan-maidens, and began 
To sport them, twining in their hair 
And round about their waists, the rare 
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Fresh meadow flowers, and to and fro 

Chasing each other, till the low 

Young sun grew hot. Then of their glee 

Aweary, under a wide tree, 

They sank to slumber, void of fear. 

But silently the Alfs drew near, 

And silent, seized upon the shore 

The empty swan-shapes ; these they bore 

Into the darkest wood, and laid 

Beneath thick leafery ; then the shade 

They sought where lay those maidens 

deep 
(The weary ones) in gentlest sleep. 
Their white limbs sunk in and overspread 
With green grass, yellow blossomed. 
Waking, they shrieked, and when in vain 
They sought their swan-shapes, it was pain 
And pity but to hear and see 
How they prayed for them piteously 
With wringing of white hands, and tears. 
Yet vainly on the Alfar*s ears 
Fell those sad plaints, though courteously 
Spake Volund, bidding them to be 
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Free from all dread ; then in mild- wise 
He craved of them why in such guise 
They journeyed; whence they were, and 

who. 
And in a time, when as the new 
Great terror grew less strange, even thus 
They told their tale ; right marvellous 
Jt was, as any man might hear. 

** To southward many a wold and mere 

And wild-wood valley lies, ere ye 

May reach King Nidud's home, where he 

Rules the Niarar folk : our sire 

He is. Our names do you desire ?— 

Olruna, Swanwhite, and Alwhite 

They are. Most empty of delight 

To us our' father's hall became. 

So called we upon Freyia*s name 

Praying we might her maidens be 

To do her errands. Graciously 

She gave our asking, and for us 

Won Odin's gift and doom-word ; thus 

We were Valkyriur made. We ride 

Where'er the battle-game is tried ; 
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We give to win, we give to lose, 
And heroes for the slaughter choose. 
When the red Odin-storm draws near, 
Where we must be, all thoughts of fear 
And gentleness forsake us quite ; 
Nor may we rest, but must take flight 
To do our oflice : nor may they 
Who fight their fill in battle say 
They take more joy therein than we : 
Yet, to the tender maids ye see 
We soften when our task is done. 
And shiver then at swords as one 
Who ne*er has passed her father's door. 
Such we. And to delight us more, 
These shapes of snowy swans, this guise 
Which seems so wondrous in your eyes. 
Great Freyia gave them us to wear, 
That we might float in wave and air 
In full delight of liberty. 
It was but yestereve that we 
Winged o*er the southern hills to take 
Our pastime at the Ulfsiar Lake, 
Which in our father's realm men call, 
And well we know it, nor at all 
Thought here to light on living folk." 
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Such words those strange swan-maidens spoke 

Sitting, all trembling, under lush 

Green coverture of grass and rush 

By the lake margin. Long they were 

Most timorous and coy, but ere 

High noon drev/ on, their terrors shy 

Seemed half forgotten and laid by. 

And freely with the Alfar men 

They mingled flow of words. Yet when, 

What time those maidens bolder grew. 

The merry hunters dared to woo, 

They answered : ** Evil would it be 

To wed with us or such as we — 

With Freyia's maids. Seek wives who may 

Contented in your dwellings stay 

Loving your little ones and you. 

As may not we. We still must do 

The Gods' high pleasure, and afar 

Go. riding to the crush of war. — 

111 wives were we. Or should ye dare 

To mate with Freyia's maids, beware 

Of Freyia's wrath, which would pursue 

Alike for this ourselves and you — 

Why seek out sorrow for us all ? " 
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Yet idly words of warning fall 

On hot young ears ; and they were young, 

The Alfs, and heautiful, and flung 

Such pleadings forth — and 'twas the bright 

New summer, when all things incite 

To dalliance and to happiness — 

Thus came it that more dim and less 

Grew far-off evils, and at last 

The Valkyrs yielded, and troths passed 

'Twixt youth and maiden. So it sped 

That with Olruna Egil wed, 

That Slagfid had Swanwhite for bride. 

And happy Volund won the pride 

Of all Niarar maids, the bright 

And gentle one, the young Alwhite. 

The golden summer passed away 
With such delights that each could say 
Ulfdal had not its like below 
For happiness. Yet ere the snow 
Tipped the dark uplands, or the earth 
Knew its first crispness, on their mirth 
A sadness fell — presentiment 
Of coming ills. The blithe content 
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Of the swan-wives seemed lost and changed. 
With heavy hearts the Alfar ranged 
Forth on a morn, as wont they were 
To track the wild-wolf and the bear, 
And came at nightfall wearily. 
Foreboding ill — and but to see 
A desolate and empty home. 

Yet thinking ever, ** They will come," 

Waited the hunters day by day, 

And vainly waited, till the gray, 

Sharp winds of autumn whirled the leaves 

In drifts about the shivering eaves 

Of that lone lodge. Ay, many days 

Of watching, and until the ways 

Were choked with snow-wreaths, and till dumb 

With frost had every stream become, 

And still in vain : thus to their eyes 

Their Ulfdal, their once Paradise, 

Grew wholly hateful. 

Egil spake : 
** Why watch we by this Ulfsiar Lake ? 
Our brides return not, and we tire 
Of waiting. Talk beside our fire 
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Brings us no joy, nor any fills 

Our hearts in hunting on the hills, 

As once it did. Behold I go, 

And, save I find Olruna, so 

Will wander seeking, till I die." 

Then Slagfid answered : ** Thus shall I 

Seek for Swanwhite." So trapped they on 

Their snow-shoes ; and the two have gone 

On the long journey of their quest ; 

And one to east, and one to west, 

Slid out of sight through the black wood. 

But Volund on the threshold stood 

And watched them go, the heart of him 

Vexed with much sorrow and the dim 

Foreshadowings of further ill : 

Then turned to dwell alone, for still 

He said, ** Surely it cannot be 

But Alwhite will return to me. 

Such, and so loving as she is 

Were wronged by any thought than this ! 

Sooner or later she will wend 

To Ufdal; I will wait the end 

In patience." 
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Thus alone he dwelt, 
And saw the stubborn winter melt, 
And the green summer take its place, 
And waited on ; nor in the chase 
Knew joy, nor in his lonely home, 
But thought, ** She hastens not to come, 
Ulfdal is wearisome to me ! " 

Then, that the passing hours might be 
Less full of weariness, he thought 
On his old craft. And having sought 
Iron in the hills, and found, he made 
A forge, and smithied many a blade 
Of curious fashion ; by his art 
So tempered as to cleave apart ' 

All shields and hauberks. And the fame 
Of these was spread, and heroes came 
From far to seek them. Of the gold 
They gave him, rich and manifold. 
Jewels he wrought ; of work more fair 
Than ever other jewels were. 
For, ** Bravely will they show," he said, 
** Decking Alwhite," Then from the red 
Gold forged he rings, saying, ** Such store 
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As never huswife's was before 
Shall be Alwhite's." Nor any two 
Were like in fashion, though they grew 
Many, seven hundred red gold rings. 
Then, as an idle herd-boy strings 
The speckled bird eggs on a rush, 
On wand lopped from the hazel bush 
He threaded these ; and high in sight 
He hung them ready for Alwhite ; 
But said, ** She tarries over long ! " 

Yet other sorrows and much wrong 

Awaited Volund. For 'twas told 

To Nidud of his swords and gold : 

** What makes this Alf within my land !" 

Thus spake the King, and gave command ; 

And soon, the winter boughs between, 

Shown by the winter moon, was seen 

Glittering of helms and hauberks bright, 

As silently, in the still night. 

Armed men wound northward through the wood 

To Volund's dwelling ; ranged they stood 

Round it at morning. From within 

There came no sound of smithy din, 
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For he was on the hills. So, there 
They entered. Then the King was ware 
Of all his wealth. He took and told 
His rings — seven hundred rings of gold — 
From off the hazel wand ; and then 
He strung them in their place again, 
All, saving one, the best of all, 
And went. 

But at the evenfall 
Returning from the long, lone chase 
Came Volund to his dwelling-place. 
On bear's skin by the hearth he sat. 
And watched the dry pine blaze, whereat 
He broiled his venison ; and there, 
Like hunter, supped onr hunter's fare. 
Then, to while by the hour, in hand 
His treasure took, his hazel wand. 
And told his rings, and knew anon 
That of seven hundred lacked there 

one. 
He said, ** Alwhite is come at last ! 
Somewhere in sport she hides to cast 
Her arms about me playfully. 
As was her wont. For surely she, 
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She and none other must have done 
This thing. Sweet thief! For other 

none 
Had thus of one sole ring bereft 
Me only, and the many left." 

Thus he, and turned him oft to hear 
The music of her footfalls near, 
Light tripping as of yore ; but vain* 
His listenings ; vainly did he strain 
His ears, till even from excess 
Of watching and much weariness 
He sank into a quiet sleep 
And dreamed of her. 

Soon from his deep 
Delight he woke, awoke to find — 
All pleasure gone — tight fetters bind 
His limbs, and enemies around : — 
** Say wherefore am I seized and bound ? 
Who dares to shame an Alf ? Who brings 
Fetters to Volund, Lord of Rings ? ** 

Answered King Nidud, " I am he, 
Volund, that dares to fetter thee, 
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Well shall Tlesson thee to hold 
In my despite my lands and gold. 
Never bethink thee more to take 
Thy pleasure by the Ulfsiar Lake ; 
Never shalt thou be hunter more.*' 

Thus Nidud to his dwelling bore 
The woeful Volund with his hoards, 
His rings, his jewels, and his swords ; 
And the best blade of all, the one 
By men deemed matchless, Volund's own, 
Bare he himself; whilst that fair ring. 
The goodliest, taken first, the King 
Gave to his consort. So, in thrall, 
Volund abode in Nidud's hall. 

** Girt upon Nidud shines the blade 
Which I with perfect cunning made 
To keep me in the play of men ; 
I may not grasp its haft again. 
Nor on the mail its temper try 
When Alf-men raise the battle-cry. 
Here must I bide in thrall, nor more 
Range the green hills as heretofore ; 
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Nor Alwhite shall I now behold. — 

Glitters my lady's ring of gold 

On Blodvild's finger. Woe is me ! " 

Thus Volund in his grief, whilst he 
Thought on his wrongs, and marked his toil 
Now made his foeman's wealth and spoil. 
Nor spake unnoticed ; Blodvild half 
O'erheard, and with an evil laugh 
Called to her lord : ** Watch well yon thrall 
He broods o'er vengeance on us all ; 
He mutters and his teeth he shows, 
King Nidud, when yon sword he knows ; 
And like an adder's from the ling 
Glitter his eyes to see my ring. 
Beware his spite. For him let make 
Such prison as no strength may break. 
Spare not for gyves, load every limb. 
Well were it we were safe from him ! " 

Then was there prison made, more strong 
Than ere before was framed to wrong 
Wretch banished from liberty. 
And, that more hopeless he might be 
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On Volund's feet was laid such weight 
Of iron, that to door or grate 
He might not creep. But Nidud, near 
The middle prison, bade them rear 
A forge ; and set his thrall thereby, 
That he might fashion cunningly 
After his craft. Thus Volund sat 
Hard by the forge, and toiled thereat 
Nor much took rest, but night and day 
Wrought on ; for, as moons passed away 
And hope died wholly, rage and grief 
Ate to his heart ; and no relief 
Found he in sleep ; but ever wrought 
And, as he laboured, mused and thought 
On vengeance, and none other thing. 

But now the children of the King 
Came to the place, and wonderingly 
Looked on his cunning toil, yet he 
Loathed their sweet prattle ; for the 

smart 
Of wrong made canker in his heart. 
Nought saw he save but Nidud's race 
And Blodvild's in each simple face ; 
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Nought thought he but of vengeance 

dire — 
And to their mother and their sire 
The babes returned not. 

Loud arose 
Wailing, and din of search for those 
Fair boys ; but only Volund knew 
Their tragedy, and glad he grew 
With cruel joy to hear the din ; 
Then set himself to shape, within 
The chamel of his prison-house. 
Strange gifts for Nidud and his spouse. 

Right busy at his toil he bent 

Above the forge, wrapt and intent 

Upon his evil task, and swung 

His hammer while the dungeon rung 

With bitter laughter ; nor looked round ; 

Else had he heard the rushing sound 

Of wings, borne through his window bars. 

And seen between him and the stars 

The pinions of a coming swan. 

These things he recked not, but wrought on 

By the red fire-light. 
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But a sigh 
Roused him : then, starting, large and nigh 
He saw the great, white bird, and e*en 
As from a silver cloud is seen 
The sun to break, so from her bright 
Disguise, she, brighter, to his sight 
Stood forth Alwhite ; though touched with 

care 
And saddened, gentle, yet and fair 
As when beside the Ulfsiar Lake. 
Like one in grief she stood, nor spake. 
But stretched beseeching arms to him. 

VoLUND. 

** And thou art come. Long seasons, dim 
With many sorrows, did I wait 
For thee. Thou comest over late." 

Alwhite. 
** Too late, and over near the end ! 
Yet, Volund, for a little lend 
Thyself to gentleness and me ; 
Be as in Ulfdal thou could'st be 
A little; for the time is brief." 
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VoLUND. 
" Begone, nor dally with my grief ! 
No Volund I whom thou hast known, 
But one who through much wrong has grown 
Another Volund, pitiless 
And evil — meet for the excess 
Of hate, but not of love. Begone ! 
This work thy fickleness hath done. 
Leave me to be avenged, and die ! " 

Alwhite. 
** Volund, judge thou my faith when I 
Have told thee all. Alas, we three 
Might not as other women be. 
Being Freyia's chosen. At her call 
We sought her ; in Seisrumner-hall 
We heard her pleasure, but she spake 
Sternly, in wrath that we should take 
Delight of wedded love ; and then 
Gave us this doom — that if again 
We spake our lords, with that day's close 
Our lives must end ; thenceforth with those 
Whom Hela rules to bide away, 
For ever, from the golden day, 

G 
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Mid mournful phantoms, desolate 

Of joy and hope. But in the great 

Bright Valhal, whilst that we obeyed, 

Office and place for us was made, 

To pour for all the Asi-seed, 

And heroes, of the bubbling mead 

At Odin*s feasts : in bliss to dwell 

If we obeyed her — seemed it well 

To disobey ? Yet, as we flew 

Her errands upon earth to do, 

I saw thy utter misery. 

And lo ! I come to make thee free ; 

For which, at set of sun, I die : 

I shall not look on the sweet sky. 

Nor sea, nor the green uplands more ; 

Nor sit with Gods on the bright shore 

Of golden Asgard. I must dwell. 

Till the Last Twilight, in dim Hell, 

Where is no change, where all is gray. — 

Am I approved so fickle — say. 

Worthy nor gentle word, nor sign ? " 

VoLUND. 

" Alas, how may these hands meet thine, 
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Being wet with blood, thine own ? But now, 
I slew thy brothers." 

Alwhite. 

" Couldst not thou 
Have borne a little for my sake ? " 

VOLUND. 

** Alwhite, mine were such wrongs as make 
All but themselves seem dreams. I drew 
■ No solace from past joys, nor knew 
One touch of hope. With this I thought 
To mock and die. Even now I wrought 
A necklace for Queen Blodvild, strung 
From her sons' teeth ; with silver rung 
Their skulls I shaped for cups, to send 
To Nidud. Thus to take mine end 
With triumph. Can'st thou love me now ?" 

Alwhite. 

** Alas ! the bitter Gods allow 

Hard mete of punishment to us 

For our light fault ! Alas ! that thus, 
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By this thy deed, must our last kiss 
Be saddened ! Yet not even by this 
Shall it be torn from us, nor quite 
Spoiled of its sweetness. With the light 
That now is broadening to a day 
Too brief, my life must fade away 
Into dark death. Yet ere it nears 
A little space is ours for tears ; 
A little pausing space, to know 
Joy of clasped fingers and the flow 
Of old, sweet memories. And for me 
A time is left to set thee free, 
To lesson thee to rise and fly, 
Swan-shapen through the boundless sky, 
Free as the gods ; for thou must speed 
Home to the Alfland, sorest need 
Is there of thee — '* 

VOLUND. 

** O Alwhite, tell 
How fare my brothers ?*' 



Alwhite. 

** Passing well. 
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For, dying, valiantly they died ; 
With Odin they. But thou must guide 
Thy people, teaching lore and skill. 
Much sorrow will be thine, until 
Thou diest. Then unending fame." 

Thus spake to him Alwhite, who came 
And took his hands ; and by her art 
Of rune-craft rent his gyves apart, 
And taught him in the spells whereby 
The Asi and Valkyriur fly, 
Bird-shapen, glorious, through the air — 
Then for a little while was there 
Easing of laden hearts. 

Too fast 
The great sun shaped his course, and passed 
Athwart the pine tops, ere his bright 
Disc slanted o*er the western height. 
Fringed with dark forest : fainter then 
Alwhite*s hot breathings grew ; but when 
That disc had touched the hills, she hung 
Helpless in Volund*s arms, that clung 
Round her in vain ; and with a smile 
Bent on him, died. 
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Then for a while 
Sat Volund mute, upon her face 
Gazing in grief, and giving space 
To the full outflow of his woes ; 
But from his dead at last he rose, 
And thought upon her words. On high 
Shot up a swan, through the gray sky ; 
And sought the northern realms, where far 
Away the Alfar dwellings are. 
There wisely ruled his folk, and led 
Stoutly in battle ; and let spread 
Such skill and lore as otherwhere 
Men knew not. Through long years he bare 
Much sorrow, for no new delight 
Drave forth the memory of Alwhite 
From Volund ; till at last he fell 
Before his people, as was well. 
And through the press of battle passed away 
To Odin's glorious feast, and honour's 
endless day. 
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THE BURDEN OF THE WILLOWS 

O WILLOWS, willows, watchers by the stream ; 

Unhappy sisters ! standing, one in tears. 
One in cold, desolate scorn; whose branches seem 
Denied the pleasure of their woodland peers, 
Freely to spread; or, when green summer 
nears. 
To stretch broad leaves to meet the dew, the glow, 
Or rock them on the winds that round about you 
blow. 

Why are you sorrowful ? About your roots 

There is long grass with lady-smocks of May ; 
You hear the lark ; past you the swallow shoots 
And comes again; through the long sunny 

day 
You drink the coolness ; waters in their play 
Toss waves of rippling sunshine on your breasts ; 
And under you, in sleep, the great, round lily rests. 
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Why are you sorrowful, for ever grieving ? 

Your homes are in deep meadows through the 
days 
When all green things chant praises ; yours the 
weaving 
Of the long sedges of the water-ways. 
Why, while their lauds the happy woodlands 
raise, 
While God's good greenery is full of glee. 
Alone among the trees should you unhappy be ? 

Then of the willows, she that seemed in scorn 
To stand, with upraised branches, nothing said ; 

But that unhappy one, and most forlorn, 
Who in a rain of tears hung down her head, 
From all her leaves a sighing murmur shed ; 

The weary burden of the willow trees. 
She sang me, as I lay, my head upon her knees. 

** I grew beside my sister long ago. 

Fast by a stream that past a churchyard wound : 
Oh, but *twas good, a happy thing, to grow 
Where we might feel our roots in hallowed 

ground. 
And daily wave our branches to the sound 
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Of holy chants, and lauds, and litanies — 
We being planted there were favoured above trees ! 

** And I reached forth my boughs, for freely then 
Our boughs abroad, as other trees, we flung, 
And through the window watched the Christian 
men, 
And watched the priest that by the altar sung. 
I bowed my head when the shrill bell was rung. 
And had my part in blessing and in prayer — 
An honour above trees I held it to be there. 

** But no delight like mine my sister felt ; 

She tossed her wanton boughs and loved the jests 
Of flippant daws that in the belfry dwelt. 
Courted their fellowship, and for their nests 
Gave them her twigs ; their tales of thievish 
quests 
Were more to her than primes or evensong. 
Or the full anthem's peal that rolled the aisles along. 

** And once it fell ; 'twas in the latter spring, — 
Alas, the bitter, long-remembered day ! — 
When all the church was void of living thing. 
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And through the open window, a long ray 
Of glory on the carven credence lay, 
And made the great, bright chalice brighter 
shine. 
And sparkle where it stood, still charged with holy 
wine ; 

** A daw, most vile of that vile fellowship. 
Saw where it stood ; in sacrilegious freak 
He went, and took the chalice by its lip. 
And, from the chancel, bore it in his beak ; 
But, as he flew, for such a weight too weak. 
Scattered the precious wine along his flight, 
Which lay upon the grass, and would not sink from 
sight. 

*' He bore it to my sister, whom he bade 

Close in her bosom, under branch and leaf 
To hide it. She — she took it, and was glad. 
Covered it close, and jested with the thief, 
Praising his daring. I, in speechless grief. 
Trembling through every leaflet, stood aghast, 
Waiting the doom of guilt — the doom that followed 
fast. 
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** For soon the priest, returning, knew the theft ; 
He saw the wine, a long accusing trail, 
Like spots of blood upon the greensward left, 
Even to my sister. Of the sacred grail 
He questioned her, and asked her all the tale 
Of that ill deed, and who had dared profane 
By theft of holy thing the consecrated fane. 

** But, lifting up her boughs towards Heaven, she 
swore 
Nothing she knew, the cup she had not seen ; 
Most solemnly she vowed it ; but before 

From swearing she let sink her branches green, 
Down shaken by their moving, from between 
The chalice fell, and lying at his feet 
Told to the priest her crimes, her blasphemy, and 
deceit. 

** And thus he spake, with sorrow in his eyes. 

And in his tone, but with stern words and 
slow: 
* O tree, for this thy sacrilege, thy lies, 

The common blessedness of trees forego ; 
Henceforth thy branches ever-lifted show. 
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That all who see thee thus may learn from thee 
To shun such deeds as thine, accursed willow tree ! ' 

** But I hung down my boughs in shame and grief, 
Weeping for her, and all that she had done ; 
And hang them still, and shall while any leaf 
Of mine is green, or buds beneath the sun. 
As we, so sorrowful of trees are none ! 
Her straight, cold branches she must ever raise, 
And I must weep for her, even to the last of days ! " 

This was the burden of the willow tree ; 
This was the song she sang me, as I lay. 

What time the woods were loudest in their glee 
Holding high feast, the festival of May : 
And listening I forgot the flowers were gay. 

And I forgot the swallow where he flew. 
And I forgot the lark, hung in the highest blue. 
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THE VOLSUNG TALE. 

A SAGA of the Volsungs. 

Hear a tale 
That, on the frosty echoes of the North, 
From the remote of old has tossed itself 
Among the barren rocks, from fiord to fiord. 
Up the vexed margins of the wintry sea. 
Into the icy bosom of the Pole. 
And rolled afar among the barren hills 
Where Hecla sits, and simmers in her clouds 
Of sulphur, in the land of snow and fire, 
By the highway of the icebergs. 

Hear a tale 
Whose base is in the misty dawn of things, 
Ere order was. While to the west-winds Thor 
Tossed his red beard, and rent the rocks apart. 
And in their innermost caverns, face to face. 
Fought with the Thursi, giants of the rocks ; 
Till, at the tumult made, the steadfast hills 
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Were shivered to their roots ; and vanquished them, 
And slew them with his hammer one by one, 
So making place for mortals. 

Hear a tale 
Mixed from the elements that form such tales 
As bear the marks of immortality, 
And lack the power to perish. Tales that still 
In each new age shape and remould themselves 
Into the words and fashions of that age, 
And so in human thought have place and power, 
On to the end of all things. Such a tale 
As clasps within its circuit all that forms 
The common life of man in every time : 
Evil outfacing good in many ways ; 
Sorrow and joy, but sorrow most ; love ; hope ; 
And reverence for the right — and chiefly this. 
As is its proper due — the holding it. 
Not for a coming harvest of reward 
In life, or in the unknown after-life. 
Nor dread of scorn, nor avarice of praise, 
But for the love and worship of itself; 
This the chief source and motive of each change 
Which labours out the fulness of the whole ; 
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While everywhere one level undertone 
Beats on, the heavy wheels of Destiny 
Circling towards the inevitable end, 
Where Death rounds out the story. 

Not a tale 
Wrought from the littleness of one man's mind ; 
But many, in the spaciousness of time, 
As thoughts and words were given, stood forth ; 

and each 
Sang his appointed part, and ceased, and went, 
And others took his place ; and stood, and sang. 
And wrapped their graves about them, and sat 

down, 
And rested in the shadows. Whilst arose 
For burden of applause and clapping hands 
The * well done ' of the nations, rolling up 
Through ages from the North Land. 

In old days, 
Within the mellow Rhine-land, Budla reigned. 
And Hilda was his daughter. And because 
He had no son, and that he loved her much, 
He reared her not in woman's lore alone — 
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Though none more skilled in women's lore tha 

she — 
But, since the maid was apt at every thing, 
He let her, tutored by the priests and skalds, 
Learn "of their knowledge, rather fit for men ; 
To know all plants and stars, what good or ill 
Lies in the mystic shaping of a rune. 
And to discern what powers, unseen by man. 
Work out the subtle changes of the year, 
And rule the elements. To her was known 
How all existence, which to ignorant eyes 
Seems aimless and disjointed, is indeed 
Bent to one purpose, centred in one core ; 
How that great tree, mysterious Ygdrasil, 
By which the gods are sheltered, sends its roots 
Through hell and time down to the base of things 
Its branches to their summit ; blending all 
Into the total of one common life. 
To her were known the delicate lines that mark 
The intricate boundaries of right and wrong, 
Of good and evil, hard to understand, 
Through all she threaded. Thus the maid wa 

wise, 
And she was fair, as beautiful as wise. 
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And many sought her : princes of the land, 
And sea-kings, wanderers from the desolate North, 
Who by bold deeds had gathered to themselves 
Gold and the praise of heroes. But to none 
Even of the noblest stooped she, nor would hear 
Their praises of her beauty, nor would pour 
The wine for any ; scorning in her pride 
To yield the foremost place to any man. 
Or own a wife's obedience ; caring more 
To earn a name and honour for herself. 
As men should do ; regardless of the laws 
Of use and old tradition — which should be 
Held sacred, being whispers of the gods. 
But, in her pride, she breasted the salt waves. 
And gathered, like a sea-king, fame and gold : 
And, like a warrior, clad in mail rode forth 
And ordered battles, and smote heroes down ; 
And so obtained a name which spread and grew 
Upon men's tongues, and ever growing changed 
Into Bryn-Hilda— Hilda of the Mail— 
And in that name she gloried. 

Thus her pride 
And scorn grew hateful. 

H 
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This Heimdaller saw 
From where upon the watch-tower of the gods, 
On that great bridge which overarches space, 
He looks on Asgard, and the halls wherein 
The sons of Odin and the heroes feast ; 
And fiery Muspelheim where Surtur reigns ; 
And Jotunheim where the strong giants dwell ; 
And Alfland, where the cunning dwarfs untired 
Toil at their forges in the northern rocks ; 
And on Ginnungagap, and all the void 
Where shapeless monsters breed; and Hela*s 

worlds ; 
And the green Earth, the pleasant home of men : 
Seeing and noting all things done in all, 
And seeing this thing monstrous, prone to choke 
The needful channels of fore-ordered law, 
Told it to Odin. 

Then was Odin wroth. 
Yet since she was a woman and so fair. 
And since she was a woman and so wise, 
And since, as woman, wisdom served her not, 
He did not slay her, but sent Hermod down 
To mete her punishment, and teach her right. 
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So Hermod went. 

And Odin gave him charge 
To show her all the evil she had done ; 
How his decree allowed that none should pass 
Beyond the sphere where nature and old use 
Have properly appointed they should move — 
Not that the gods delight to trammel man, 
But that they see it needful for his good — 
And how she must not vainly stand apart 
From women, seeking glory as a man, 
But wed a hero, in his life to live, 
To make it perfect through her nobleness, 
And in that perfect glory find her own. 

So Hermod came. 

And told her all his charge. 
And touched her forehead with the sleepy-thorn. 
Whose virtues charm the outer life to rest 
And leave the mind within to weave at ease 
The meshes of its dreams. 

Then, while she slept, 
He bore her to the top of Hinderfiall, 
And laid her softly on enchanted ground — 
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Where nature, like herself, was charmed to sleep, 
And mid the changing landscape knew no 

change- 
On flowers whose petals fell not, where no winds 
Ruffled the languid quiet of the air, 
Nor rains nor vapours came, but all things paused; 
And in her beauty left her there asleep. 

But all around to guard her while she slept 

He raised a wondrous barrier. Burnished shields 

Encircled her, a solid wall of steel. 

Dazzling the eyes ; for round them^ up to heaven, 

The great pines blazed, a living wall of fire. 

And burning were not burned. And he ordained 

That none should pass that barrier in whose heart 

Lurked any thought of fear. Such care was shown 

To keep her for a hero worthy her. 

And champions came, for this was noised afar, 

And tried, and failed, and passed away with shame. 

And left her sleeping. And the months wore on. 

But, far in the rough North, whence heroes spring, 
Sigurd the Volsung neared the years and thoughts 
And perfect thews of manhood : one by men 
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Little regarded, though he sprang from kings 
Mighty and famous, heroes of old days. 
The terrible race of Volsung. For the curse 
Of Odin lay upon the Volsung house, 
And all were dead ; his father and his kin, 
Perished in battle, and their lands and wealth 
Were with their enemies ; and he, alone — 
Borne by Hiordis to King Sigmund dead — 
Was reared — she being captive to his foe — 
By the smith Regin. There, through desolate years 
She watched his growing strength, and had her 

Waiting her time of vengeance ; till at last 
She saw the ripening promise of the man : 
Then gat she to her chamber, and therein 
Unrolled from yellowed linen, fold on fold — 
Wrapped long ago, what time King Sigmund died — 
Fragments of shivered steel that once were Gram 
The best of swords. And Regin took the steel 
And wrought with skill, and forged a second Gram — 
Not worse than was the first, nor less renowned — 
And this was given to Sigurd. Then she bade 
He should go forth and prove himself as one 
Fitted for noble ventures. 
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Forth he passed 
Into the woods, and in the woods, alone, 
In their deep gloom, deep in his gloomy cave. 
Came where the dragon Fofner, age by age, - 
Guarded the treasures hoarded in old time 
By Andivare the Dwarf: and there, alone. 
After long battle slew him in his cave 
And bore away the treasure. This men heard, 
And wondered. But Hiordis took her son, 
And told him all the story of his house. 
The slaughter of his father, and her wrongs, 
And bade him be avenged. And how he went. 
And slew the ancient slayers of his line ; 
And won his land by high and perilous deeds, 
Is told in many sagas. 

Now the curse 
Laid long ago by Odin on his house 
Was known to Sigurd, but he feared it not, 
For in the hopeful glory of his youth. 
He did not count the stubbornness of fate, 
Nor how the gods play out their bitter jests 
Reckless of human sorrow. Vainly thought 
By reverence for their laws and worthy life 
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To win their favour; therefore vowed himself 
To seek no wealth nor ease, but spend his youth 
In perilous achievement of such deeds 
As Odin honours. So he rose and went, 
Armed and alone, toward the mid-day sun. 
Mounted on Grana ; and beside him hung 
The bane of Fofner, Gram, the best of swords ; 
And manifold his shield was, and thereon 
Fofner the Dragon writhed in burnished gold ; 
And golden was his helmet, and his arms 
Studded with gold. And thus he rode away, . 
Setting his hopeful forehead to the South, 
Strong in his purpose, trustful in the gods ; 
Strong in his valour, trustful in himself; 
Yearning to know his coming times, wherein 
Could be but worthy opportunities. 
Noble adventures to be well achieved. 
Love happy in its issues, and at last 
Fame, and dominion, and the golden end. 
Thus all his heart laughed in him as he rode 
Beneath the summer glory of the woods 
Down to the mellow Rhine-land. Till, by night. 
When all beneath the beechen-woods was black. 
And all the grassy flats were vague and gray, 
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He saw from far the Hill of Hinderfiall 
Blaze like a fitful comet, low in heaven, 
Outshining the pale planets of the South. 
Then hopeful of adventure he rode on. 
And climbing ridge on ridge, led by the light, 
Came where it burned, and saw it. Up to heaven 
The great pines blazed, a living wall of fire, 
And burning were not burned. And Sigurd rode 
On, to the flames; but Grana swerved aside 
Not answering to the spur. Then Sigurd drew 
His sword, and Grana, when he felt it, sprang 
High through the crackhng branches, mad with pain; 
But Sigurd sat unmoved, nor thought of fear, 
Trusting his destiny, and so prevailed — 
For all the flames sank low before the king 
Who trusted in himself, nor thought of fear — 
So leaped the ring of shields, and sat within ; 
And lo ! within there lay, sunk deep in flowers, 
A warrior sleeping, wholly clad in mail 
Rich as might be. 

So Sigurd gat him down 
And lightly raised the helmet. And behold 
From underneath the helmet, being raised, 
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There rolled a flood of golden hair far down 
The gilded armour, all whose lustre paled 
At the comparison. 

Then Sigurd knew 
It was a maid ; and, wondering on her face. 
Beheld such beauty as he never saw, 
And elsewhere never should see. In his mind 
Arose uncertain knowledge of his fate 
As mingling into hers. Long time he gazed. 
Drinking her beauty till his heart was full ; 
Then came desire to hear her speak, at which 
He stooped, and roused her gently, and she woke. 
And looked upon him. 

And he talked with her. 
And heard her eloquence, how wise she was, 
How rich in knowledge and all noble thoughts, 
And yet how meek. For, chastened by the gods. 
Her hateful pride and self-sufficiency. 
With all her wish to stand alone, were gone — 
Utterly passed. And, as she talked with him. 
Noting his strength and wisdom, and how he 
Was without fear beyond all other men. 
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She yearned towards him, even as he towards her ; 

Thus, there, upon the top of Hinderfiall, 

Girt by the magic fires, they pHghted troth : 

And Sigurd said, " You only, being most fair 

Of women, have I found as wise as fair — 

For this by Freyia, and by all the gods, 

Who look upon us, listening to our vows, 

I swear, none other woman will I wed 

Let fall what will." And having said, he drew 

The ring from off her finger, and instead 

Placed there his ring, the ring of Andivare ; 

And so the two were plighted. And they talked 

Together till the sun was high in heaven, 

Not wearying of their talking. Then he bore 

The maiden to her father. 

And the King, 
When he knew Sigurd, and his name and race, 
Had pleasure in their love, and joyfully 
Received him as a son. So all went well. 
And Sigurd and Brynhilda day by day 
Knowing each other better, honoured more, 
And grew in love, and gloried each in each ; 
And, in the temple of the gods, the two, 
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With all the pomp and usage of the land, 
Were solemnly betrothed : and all went well. 
And had gone well ; but Sigurd knew his vow, 
And scorned to take the pleasantness of life 
Till won with toil and danger : so went forth — 
Till twice the summer should return again 
To light the pleasant Rhine-land — as right was 
To gather fame and honour for himself. 
And for Brynhilda — blind, and knowing not 
The hand of Fate that drove him from his good 
On, to the ordered end. 

Twice winter passed. 
And twice the Rhine-land saw the swallows come, 
A world of summer glittering on their wings ; 
But Sigurd came not as the swallows came, 
Though more desired than bird or summer-sun 
By his betrothed Brynhilda. And again 
Upon her hopes that waned with the waning year 
Sank down the sullen winter ; and years passed 
And ever Sigurd came not ; so that all 
Held him forsworn and faithless. 
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And the King, 
Feeling his years weigh heavily upon him, 
Desired she should be wedded. Heroes sought 
The court of Budla seeking for her love ; 
But she stooped not to any, nor would hear 
Their praises of her beauty, nor would pour 
The wine for any ; but, within her tower. 
Sat shaping day by day, in silk and gold, 
A glowing wealth of imagery, the deeds 
Of Sigurd. For, though Sigurd came not near. 
Uncertain rumours of his perilous deeds 
Were blown on every wind, and came to her 
Mixed in the songs of skalds, and made her glad, 
Feeding her lonely heart. 

But still the King 
Pressed hardly on her, urging her to wed ; 
Till she, because his words were wearisome. 
Vexing her sorrow, and because his love 
Seemed to her to be better than his wrath, 
Thus far consented — ^That dared any ride 
Through the enchanted fires of Hinderfiall, 
And bear from thence her helmet, unto him 
She would be wedded. And with this the King 
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Was satisfied. But still Brynhilda thought 
" Sigurd alone, no other man on earth 
Retains such sovran valour in his soul, ' 
As may achieve that deed ; thus true to him 
And pleasing to the King I may remain." 
But thought it in her blindness, knowing not 
The inexorable future. 

But meanwhile 
Sigurd rode far, achieving perilous quests 
As fitted the high promise of his youth ; 
And of his deeds some are forgotten ; lost 
In the crowding of the ages ; and some live 
The burden of old songs. The sagas tell 
How for his deeds his name is counted first. 
And shall be first, long as the world endures, 
In every tongue down to the Grecian seas. 
And all the honour that he won, he won 
But for Brynhilda. 

■ 

So, still seeking fame. 
He reached the Niflung country ; and abode 
In Giuki's court, and Giuki and his peers 
Received him as a hero, honouring him : 
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And there, Gudnina, daughter of the King, 

Kno^^-ing his fame and looking on his face, 

Loved him. But he, whose faith was wholly set 

Upon Brynhilda, took no note of her 

More than the needs of courtesy required, 

Though she pined for him greatly. Then the Queen, 

Grimhilda — whom all times shall execrate — 

Loving her daughter, and desiring much 

The praise of such a hero to her son. 

Sought means to make him wed her ; now her ways 

Were crooked, shaped in subtlety and guile. 

So, skilled in evil cunning of the Lapps, 

She mixed a magic drink, and at the feast 

Gudruna bore the horn, and lightly sipped. 

And gave it to the hero. He who thought 

Of courtesy alone, pledging the maid. 

Drank deeply of the fateful draught, and looked 

Upon Gudruna, saw the maid was fair. 

And as the drink wrought madness in his veins, 

In a tumultuous passion, quite forgot 

Himself, and all the purport of his life ; 

Forgot Brynhilda and the love which late 

Ordered his being, with all memories linked 

To that great love, and lost them utterly. 
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So he espoused Gudruna, and abode 

In Giuki*s court, and battled in his wars ; 

And he and Gunnar, Giuki's eldest born, 

Were sworn companions. And the months wore on. 

Now Gunnar heard, for rumour noised them wide, 
Tales of Brynhilda*s beauty and her worth, 
With all the hard conditions framed for those 
Who should attempt her love ; and he desired 
To win her. 

Then he armed him and went forth ; 
And he took Grana, Sigurd's horse, yet still 
He told not Sigurd wholly what he sought. 
Fearing to name Brynhilda. Only spake 
At large of perilous quests he should attempt. 
And of his need for Grana. 

So he went ; 
But when upon enchanted Hinderfiall 
He faced the blazing splendour of the flames 
Grana grew restive, answering not the spur, 
And swerving from the barrier, knowing well 
He did not carry Sigurd. 
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Thus in vain 
Gunnar essayed the adventure, and went back 
With shame and sorrow, and told Sigurd all. 

Then Sigurd, for the draught still wrought in him, 
Heard speak Brynhilda's name as though it were 
No more to him than any other name ; 
And, being bound in fellowship of arms 
To Gunnar, vowed to help him in his need, 
And win the maiden, or else perish for it. 
And so set forth, and went upon his way 
Toward the realms of Budla, ignorantly. 
Forgetting all the past. 

But when he saw 
The hills that girt enchanted Hinderfiall, 
And every landmark by his by- gone love 
Hallowed of old, the memories of that love 
Came dimly on him ; brokenly at first. 
As memories of half-forgotten dreams 
Rise up at times, thin, shadowy, substanceless, 
Mocking the wish to grasp : but not as those 
Passed these, but gathering, linked them each to each 
And shaped the terrible whole. So Sigurd knew 
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The lie that he hath done, and of himself 
Had scorn, till he desired to sink away 
Into the unknown silence of the woods, 
Forgetting and forgotten. Then he thought 
Upon his oath to Gunnar, and he said, 
** Forsworn I am, yet need not be in all 
Wholly forsworn. The evil I have done 
Is past all remedy, and must remain, 
And all the guilt and shame of it be mine 
Through life and while fame lasts ; but to my 

friend 
I may at least be faithful." So passed on, 
And, seeking right, wrought out the greater wrong; 
Accomplishing his fate. 

He saw from far 
The Hill of Hinderfiall, and ridge on ridge 
Climbed to its summit. Not as once he clomb 
When, in the flush and dawn-time of his hopes. 
He spurred from bank to bank, burning to meet 
His future. All the burden of the past 
Hung on him now. Yet strong and fixed in will 
He rode upon the flames ; in either flank 
Smote Grana sharply with the spurs, who sprang 

I 
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Straight through the barriers, halting not at all, 
Nor swerving right nor left. 

So bore the helm 
Down to the city. And from every side 
The people gathered round him as he rode. 
And shouted at his triumph, being glad ; 
But he was nothing glad. 

Amid his earls 
Budla the King came forth to welcome him. 
And either greeted other courteously : 
But Sigurd did not raise his helm, nor yet 
Tell of his name or lineage. 

Then the King 
Led him before Brynhilda, where she sat 
High in her tower, among her imagery, 
Thinking of him, the Sigurd of old days. 
And when she saw his form, and was aware 
How nobly above all he bore himself, 
She thought, **This should be Sigurd," and a hoj 
Lit up the settled twilight of her life ; 
But yet his face she saw not, only saw 
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His eyes that through his helmet looked upon her, 
• Making her happy, thinking that she knew 
The eyes of Sigurd. And she asked of him, 
Scarce daring to let thought wax to belief, 
His name and lineage. 

But when Sigurd saw 
The tumult of her soul, and the great hope 
Dashed in with flecks of fear upon her face, 
And read how faithful she had been to him. 
And thought how faithless he had been to her, 
A little while he failed to answer her— 
All his remorse rose in an agony 
Choking his utterance. But he calmed himself. 
And thought upon his purpose, and was firm ; 
And so made answer, ** Lady, far away 
My father's kingdom lies ; yet not so far 
But there are told the praises of thy worth, 
Thy wisdom, and thy beauty. Moved by them 
Have I achieved this quest. A Niflung I, 
Gunnar the son of Giuki." 

Then her hope, 
Her solace through the misery of her days 
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Died wholly, and from all things passed away 

Their music and their meaning. As a swan 

Driven by the tempest far away from land 

And from her mate, in salt wastes of the sea, 

Sits on the waves and bending stately-wise 

Moans softly to the pitiless elements 

Whose rudeness slays her; so Brynhilda bent 

Mournfully from her seat, and answered him. 

** It is enough. Thou hast fulfilled the quest. 

As Odin has decreed it, let it be." 

Thus took her destiny. For Budla's word 

Was pledged, and hers. No other way remained, 

Save at the cost of honour and the right. 

No help, no remedy, no respite ; none. 

So, in the temple of the gods, the two 
With all the pomp and customs of the land, 
Were solemnly betrothed. And Sigurd drew 
From off her hand the ring of Andivare, 
And placed another there — but still his face 
Showed he to none — then rose and took his way 
Home to the Niflung-country, sick at heart ; 
And left Brynhilda lonely in her grief — 
Both passing wretched. 
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Thus in the common ill 
They took their part. For everywhere from Earth 
There rose a cry to Odin. Everywhere 
Where guilt came not to spoil the lives of men 
There error came, and men mistrusted men 
Because they knew them not, so crossed and marred 
Each other's purposes. Thus all went ill, 
All was confused, and wail rose everywhere. 

But there was peace in Asgard. And the gods 

Sitting in Asgard, very far away. 

Lapped in themselves, cold, lofty, passionless. 

Looked on them in their sorrow. Looked on all 

The little fretful miseries of mankind 

As men look on a picture. Touched indeed 

And ruffled on the surface of the heart. 

But nothing moved to its centre ; counting these 

» 

As things without their orbit. Knowing all. 
Prepared for all, they sit and wait the end, 
Nor waste themselves, chafing at destiny. 
As mortals do. 

Now Sigurd came and told 
All his success to Gunnar : who went forth. 
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His brethren with him and the noblest knights 
Of Xitlung-Iand, to bring Brynhilda home. 
But Sigurd went not with him. He, alone. 
Rode through waste lands, voiding the eyes of 

men, 
In converse with his grief; and in himself 
Grappling with his old love, now roused again. 
Striving to thrust it down, but evermore 
Striving in vain. 

Meanwhile, at Budla's Court, 
Gunnar espoused Brynhilda, with all pomp 
Meet for such nuptials. And she yielded her — 
Thinking as things went with her she did well — 
Passively to her fate, and murmured not. 
And Gunnar, though she looked but coldly on him, 
Loved her with all his heart. And so they came 
Back to the Niflung-land. But Sigurd, still 
Dreading to meet Brynhilda, from the Court 
Was absent. And they feasted and made mirth, 
And evermore Brynhilda hid her grief. 
And for her beauty and her courtesy 
The hearts of all turned towards her ; save alone 
(ludruna's, and Gudruna loved her not. 
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But seeing her more h6noured than herself 
Grew envious. 

So, when on a day the two 
Were by themselves, apart from other dames, 
Brynhilda, looking on Gudruna*s hand. 
Saw there a ring — the ring of Andivare, 
And knowing it, wondering to see it there. 
Spake of it. 

Then, Gudruna, being glad 
To wreak the petty malice of her soul. 
Told how her husband brought it, how in truth 
*Twas he, not Gimnar, did that perilous deed. 
The winning of Brynhilda ; meaning by it 
Only to vex her ; for she did not know 
The story of their love, and all the chain 
Of evil chances that had wound them round. 
And evermore Brynhilda listened to her 
And answered mildly, leading her to talk ; 
For the great wrong as it rose up before her 
Filled all her mind, so that she did not feel 
The little spite which, telling of it, tried 
To ruffle her. 
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And having heard, she rose 
And went, and sat alone. The bitterness 
And perfect meaning of the words she heard, 
Came not at first ; but gradually she saw, 
As she linked all she knew with all she heard. 
The unutterable greatness of the wrong 
Sigurd had done her. And she could not know, 
Having but human wisdom, which perceives 
The growth of deeds in ignorance of their roots. 
How without thinking evil he had done it : 
So felt that death, and nothing less than death. 
Could expiate such wrong. 

But when she thought 
Upon herself, she said, ** Before the gods 
And men — not once alone when on the top 
Of Hinderfiall we two, hand clasped in hand, 
In the bright flush and spring-time of our lives 
Breathed out our maiden vows — but twice and thrice 
In solemn temples, nations standing by, 
Sigurd and I were solemnly betrothed ; 
Arid now — my lord is Gunnar. In one house 
I have two husbands. On the tongues of men 
This may be common babble — though of that 
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Were little count — for men will talk and cease. 
Soon sated with the scandal ; but myself 
Long as I live must tell it to myself, 
And look upon myself as one forsworn, 
Adulterous — " And the horror of the thought 
Possessed her wholly, till, because of it, 
She fell sore sick ; and gat her to her bed, 
And could not weep, but thought upon her grief, 
And studied to avenge it ; and to die. 

So on her bed she lay, nor ate, nor drank. 

Nor spake to any for three days and nights. 

And Gunhar, being sorry for her sake. 

Came by her bed, seeking to comfort her. 

But she turned from him : and his grief was great. 

And Sigurd came again. Then Gunnar told 
Of all his sorrow for Brynhilda*s sake. 
And of Brynhilda. 

Well might Sigurd know 
The sources of her grief, and said, **At last 
These things must end, and everything be told." 
And sought her chamber. And he spoke to her, 
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Hiding his own disquiet, as strong men 
Full of their lives, and all the joy of life, 
Pitpng their friends who live and taste it not, 
Speak to them in their sorrow ; for he said, 
** Awake, Br}^hilda! Why, when the bright sun 
Shines on the cit}' — ^why^ when all are gay 
Art thou, that shouldst be ga3^st, wasting here 
The summer-pleasure, wasting thine ownself. 
With meaningless regrets ? Has not the past 
Led to a present good in everything. 
Save for such thoughts ! Consider, hast not thou 
The husband of thy choice, a noble Knight ; 
All love, all reverence ! Why refuse the good 
That is, for ills that are not ? " 

Then she looked 
Sadly upon him ; well she knew his face. 
And made her answer : " Not in words like these — 
Flippant as are old maxims and as cold — 
Among the enchanted woods of Hinderfiall 
Spak*st thou of that which to m}* life hath been 
Its sometime happiness, its lasting bane. 
Remembering all things, dost thou meet me thus ? 
There in the unseen presence of the gods 
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Our lives were joined — and Gunnar is my spouse, 

Gudruna thine. With sacrifice, and rites 

Held sacred by the Asi as by men, 

Twice were the curses of the gods invoked 

On us if false — while retribution waits 

Talk'st thou of pleasure ? — Hast thou seen my 

life 
A thing so worthless, or so meaningless. 
So bent upon the pastime of the hour. 
That thou shouldst mock me with the summer- 
mirths 
As though I were a child ? Had I been born 
For pleasure, thou hast spoiled me of the power 
To taste it. And I suffered all the wrong 
In sorrow, but in patience ; for, till now, 
Were mine the love and consciousness of right 
Which held me patient. And the love remains. 
But of the glory of the doing right 
Thy latest deed despoiled me. Of what use 
Are place, and state, and the world's good to me. 
Since I have lost myself? And now, speak on. 
Knowing thy work, 'tis well that thou shouldst 

come 
To smile, and use smooth words, and comfort me ! " 
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Then he. ** Brynhilda, hear me. I too strove. 
•To hold the right; but others* guile prevailed, 
In ignorance I did what I have done : 
And ever, as of old on Hinderfiall, 
I love, and yet must love thee to the end. 
Have we jiot striven enough to fit our lives 
To the bonds shaped by others ? — which indeed 
Are idle things. Have not the destinies 
Formed us for one another — wedded us ? 
Come with me, and hereafter we shall find 
More happy times, and better lands than these. 
Leave we the guilty to the award of guilt ; 
We in the thought are guiltless ; and the gods 
Will look in pardon on the empty deed. 
And pity us. Why should we linger here ? 
Far in the rugged North, the land of men. 
The fatherland of heroes, waits for me 
The sceptre of the Volsungs. There the King 
Sigmund, my father, sleeps — not unavenged — 
Beneath his barrow, on the gusty down, 
Far seen across the sea-paths, which he loved, 
A beacon to the steersman. There, alone, 
My mother rules within her desolate hall. 
And mourns for me, the last of all her sons. 
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As for the dead — for lying oracles 
Declared, when I set forth, that my return 
Should never be — and she shall welcome us, 
And her old age be happy ; and thyself 
Shalt be the sun, the pleasure of her age; 
The first in place, the fairest in the land. 
Come, let us go." 

But she, " Not so. The ill 
Springing from us already is enough, 
Not now must more confusion, greater wrong. 
Be added. We must do the past away 
Regardless of the future. Hear me out. 
The gods from the beginning have decreed 
One only way to expiate deep guilt. 
And human laws are echoes of that law. 
Which way is — death. For that which I have done 
I shall accept my sentence. And for thee. 
Look to thy life. Till with thy blood the sword 
Is red, I shall not rest. And it may be 
That Odin will be satisfied ; that we 
Even yet may sit together side by side 
In Asgard, in the presence of the gods. 
And all be well. Or, should it not be so ; 
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In the cold twilight of the under-world 
Hela may speak us mildly : let us walk 
In melancholy peace among the shades, 
And know even there the shadow of a joy 
Remembering our old love. But, let befall 
What will befall in the unknown after-life, 
Even though I never see thee more, whom I 
Through all have loved, and love, and yet must love, 
The right must be accomplished." 

And then he : 
** From Odin are the words of life and death. 
It may be that the Choosers of the Slain 
Speak through thy lips the sentence of his will ; 
I shall not strive with Odin, though his hand 
Lies heavy — has lain heavily on all 
My race, the House of Volsung. What am I 
More than the kings, my fathers ? Who long since 
Received his fatal favours and are dead, 
Slain for his pastime. Well my father knew 
His bitter jestings. Very long ago 
There stood an oak, knotted and hard with age, 
Within my father's mead-hall, where he sat 
At banquet with his earls. And, as they drank. 
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Came an unbidden guest, big-limbed and tall, 
Unknown in all the fashion of his garb. 
With but one eye, yet such an eye that none 
Had lust to meet it ; very gray with age, 
And lofty in his bearing, like a king. 
He striding to the oak, thrust at one blow 
His sword deep in the knots, and buried it 
Even to the hilts ; and said, * Heroes, a sword ! 
Better hath no man ; let him take who may.* 
And saying drew his cloak from right to left 
Tightly about him, and with that was gone, 
No man knew whither. Then tried each to draw 
The sword from its strange scabbard, but in vain. 
So firmly was it wedged. Till, last of all, 
Sigmund, my father, rising from his place 
Came slowly to the tree, and took the hilt ; 
And grasped it with white knuckles, till his arm 
Was stiff and hard and knotted as the oak. 
And at one bending drew it. That was Gram 
The best of swords. And all who felt it died. 
So he had victory : but evermore -^ 
Had evil ; for all wished that sword, and wars 
Were thick about him ; and his brethren fell. 
And all his sons. Till, at the last he strove — 
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I, the avenger^ being as yet unborn — 
In battle with King Hunding ; and had thought 
To slay him, last and chiefest of his foes. 
But, as they fought, between him and the King 
An unknown hero stood, big-limbed and tall, 
And met him with his spear. Whereat with Gram 
He smote the spear ; but, as he smote, the blade 
Snapped short, and clashed in fragments at his 

feet; 
And looking, he beheld the terrible eye 
None cared to see ; he knew the g^zzly beard ; 
Knew the strange garb ; the bearing like a king ; 
Knew Odin, giver of the sword ; and knew 
How bitter were his jests. And sat him down 
Among the dead, upon the trampled heath, 
And bowed his head, and took his doom, and died; 
For who may strive with Odin ! I like him 
Have known some praise, some honour among 

men, 
This much must Odin leave me. For the rest 
I shall not fly, but here, with thee, to whom 
Odin has linked my life, abide his will, 
Nor struggle with his will, but take my doom ; 
A hero, like my fathers." And he went. 
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Then she, fixed in the purpose of her will, 
Let call for Gunnar ; and she spake to him, 
** Sigurd hath wronged me deeply. Ask not how. 
Enough that he hath wronged me, and must die. 
Slay him, or look upon my face no more." 
Then Gunnar, honouring Sigurd, and by oath 
Being bound to him in fellowship of arms, 
Was troubled at her words : but in the end, 
Because of all his passing love for her. 
Consented. Yet he harmed him not himself, 
But bade his brethren slay him, Gottomar 
And Hogni ; who accepted willingly. 
Being jealous of his fame, and in their hearts 
Bearing their mother's nature. 

So by night 
They came to Sigurd's chamber, where he slept ; 
And underneath his pillow Gram was laid — 
Odin's unhappy gift — but of the sword 
They knew not ; and they smote him as he slept. 
And Sigurd, wounded to the death, sprang up, 
And seized on Gram, and, blindly striking out, 
Smote Gottomar and Hogni. And they died 
All three together. 

K 
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Thus in Giuki's house 
The laughter of the marriage feast was turned 
Into a wail of mourning. And the Queen 
Tasted the fruit and harvest of her work, 
And wept upon her dead. And all the land 
Wept with her. So the end drave swiftly on. 

Then spake Brynhilda, and at her command 

They raised a pile of pine and beechen wood, 

Such as befits the funeral of a king, 

Lofty and broad ; and on the pile she laid 

Sigurd, in state, apparelled like a king; 

And Gram, and all his arms, and all the wealth 

Won from the dragon Fofner, stored of old 

By Andivare the Dwarf. Then she, arrayed 

Richly, in all her beauty, like a queen, 

Sat on the pile : and on her lap she took 

The head of Sigurd, and she kissed him thrice. 

And called upon the gods — who, far away 

In Asgard, looked, and smiled, and answered not 

By any sign. And so they lit the pile ; 

And she as the flames clomb slowly, sad and 

low 
Sang out her song of death ; which as they rose 
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Rose to a hymn of joy and victory 

And all sank down to ashes. So she died. 

And so they died. And vengeance had its due ; 
And destiny wrought out the appointed end ; 
And right through many wrongs was justified ; 
And Odin was content, and all the gods — 
Who high in Asgard, very far away, 
Looked on the little miseries of mankind 
As men look on a picture. 

And the months 
Moved in their settled circuits. Winter fell 
And nature sank to slumber. And spring came, 
And all the happy landscape woke and laughed ; 
And the birds sang ; the ploughman ploughed the 

glebe ; 
And down the summer-pajthway of the swans 
Swept the long oars of lusty mariners ; 
And armies marched and fought ; and Relds were 

won; 
And names were made; and kingdoms toppled 

down. 
And love and death brought bitterness and good 
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To men : and all things held their common course 
As though Brynhilda's life had never been. 
And she and all the glory of her youth, 
Her sorrows, and the right she held and did, 
Shrank to a name ; a shadow among men. 
But yet, a shadow and a name, endure ; 
And shall endure, a shadow and a name. 
While right is right, and men acknowledge it. 
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For this my knightly limbs are galled with 
chains, 
For this, in dungeons distant from the day 
They close me in till ague chokes my veins, 
For this they lash me till I rave — they say 
That I am mad. Heaven knoweth! Yet I 
pray 
A little of your patience whilst I speak ; 
I am not frenzied now, but very calm and meek. 

About the season when the moss is greenest. 

When every leaf of the old year is gone, 
A month past Yuletide, when sharp winds are 
keenest, 
I fain would be the desolate hills upon ; 
For then, nigh midnight, waningly and wan 
The moon shines out, and hangs the whilst she 
shines 
Above the sudden end of a long ridge of pines ; 
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A long, straight ridge of pines most sullen black, 
Outstanding from the gray uncertain waste 

Beneath, and to the horizon stretching back ; 
In front mist fills a hollow. Uneffaced 
By any lapse of years that scene is traced 

And scored into my heart; even yet it seems 
To glimmer, night by night, before me in my dreams. 

They know the time ; ay, then they look that tight 
Are these my fetters, for these thews of mine 

Are then as Anak's ; once I burst outright 
From every chain, for I must see it shine. 
That waning moon above that ridge of pine, 

And tell my troubles to the winds ; and I 
Must to the hills again, and see it, ere I die. 

Nay, do not scoff, nor ask, ** Is this thy tale ?" 

I am not raving, only hear me speak. — 
We fled, we two, I heavy with my mail, 
She, light as any summer bird and meek. 
Clung round me, her warm breath was on my 
cheek ; 
The hills were dark before us, and the night. 
But steadily my steed clomb upwards height on 
height. 
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** Dear heart,*' she said, ** press on ; in all I hear 
Still seems the clamour of pursuit to rise; 

Onward, dear heart, as thou dost hold me dear, 
Press on, as I am precious in thine eyes, 
The rough, dark ways, I fear not anywise, 

Only press on — what is it I should fear 
Save but the loss of thee, seeing that thou art here ? " 

So spurred I onward fast and faster yet ; 

Her arms were twined about me close and warm ; 
But lo ! upon the desolate hills we met 

Him whom we feared, the Spirit of the Storm; 
More black than night we saw the cloud-rack 
form, 
We heard his mutterings in the winds, at first 
Sounding from far away, then with a howl he burst 

Upon us. ^ Oh, Sweet Saints, that I might know 
Where any little shelter she might find ! 

Here is there none, not any ! On we go — 
On, drenched and buffeted by rain and wind. 
Even I, a proven knight, am numb and Blind, 

And she — I, battling hard to hold the track. 
Had little space for words — she nestled at my back. 
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All of a sudden rent the clouds, and lo ! 

A ridge with pines, and poised above its end 
The waning moon. With this there came a 
show 
Of lull in that wild storm. I spoke, " Sweet 

friend. 
Soon shall yon wood its welcome covert 
lend. 
How fares it, sweetest ? ** Thrice I said the 
same. 
Dear Saints ! My heart waxed faint, no word of 
answer came. 

Then feeling at her hands, with gloves of steel 
Groping to clasp them clasped about my 
waist. 
Through the cold iron their coldness I could feel. 
Oh, Heaven ! that moment's bitterness to 

taste. 
** Speak quickly, mine own heart ! " I cried, 
** Oh, haste ! " 
But nothing spake she, and I turned mine head, 
The moon was on her face ; I knew that she was 
dead. 
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With that my steed looked back,and snorting, sprang 

Down the steep pathway at his topmost speed : 

The moon was gone: again the shrill winds sang 

Madly as ever past mine ears ; no heed 

Took I of any landmark till my steed 

Slackened his pace, then through a long deep cleft 

We passed, a dark, bare ridge rising to right and left. 

Alone of living souls, and with the dead 

Clasped round me like a girdle; Christ of might ! 

Was I alone ? Nay, round and overhead 
The air thronged with the beings that delight 
To hang about the purlieus of the night, 

Voices and shapeless forms, and faces wan 
As hers that fast by mine in the wan moonlight shone. 

That long, low way, those murky ridges seemed 

As never ending ; and the cold, cold dead. 
Whom I so loved ; the bright, brown hair that 
streamed. 
And in the tempest lashed about my head, 
Became a horror, — like a thing of lead 
It weighted down my charger, — ay, I strove 
To cast her from my side, she, mine own heart, my 
love. 
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Strove, but the hands about me, clasped and cold, 

Were tighter than forged rivets, and in vain 
I struggled fiercely to unloose their hold. 

Oh, that I should those delicate fingers strain 
As though their thin, small joints would burst 
in twain ! 
And tugging vainly, heard on every side 
The mocking phantoms round my agony deride. 

Then suddenly exceeding glad I grew. 

And strove no longer ; but as- loud as they 
Echoed again their laughter, while winds blew 
Rare sport it seemed to hurry on away. 
On, and for ever, through the uplands gray. 
Then came a deeper horror, for I felt. 
And knew it ; those dead hands twitching about my 
belt. 

Dead, dead as earth beneath, and cold as earth, 
And yet they moved ; the lips beside mine ear 

Drew in a sigh ; yet no such thought had birth 
Within my heart, as, ** Sure, she lives ! " nor 

near 
Came hope, I knew it was a thing to fear ; 
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And fearing, old-world stories thronged my head, 
How fiends by times possess the corses of the dead. 

Oh, thou, who wert a censer of pure thought, 
Whose life was as a lamp before a shrine ! 
Whose meekness would my stubborn will have 
brought 
To holier ways ! Those whisperings were not 

thine 
Mine ears heard uttered ; some foul thing did 
twine 
About me in thy shape, and with thy tongue 
Goad to my endless bane, as round my limbs it clung. 

Yet I forbore, and spurred along the way 

Down the long slopes, still onward, onward fast ; 
Then flushed, it seemed, some gleam of coming 
day. 
But more I know not ; all the rest has passed, 
And left no sign on memory. At the last 
I knew that I was chained ; they said that I 
Was mad. Heaven knoweth best ! Would Heaven 
that I might die ! 
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They gall my knightly limbs with chains ; with 
whips, 
They lash me till I rave. Yet ere the close 
I shall break from them, once, when the moon tips 
That ridge of pines, and see her as she shows. 
That waning moon, what time the Yule-tide 
goes ; 
And there, among the hills, from all this care 
And sorrow pass away, if Heaven accepts my prayer. 
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JUNTERON. 

God's best and subtlest handicraft, wrought out 

In perfect skill ; a man of men, about 

Whose shaping every splendour of the mind, 

Doled in but niggard bounty to his kind, 

Was richly lavished ; one of whom to say 

** This birth was given for some great end ; to sway 

The balance of an age, and make time run 

To higher futures." — What of such a one 

Lost, wholly wasted, altogether led 

From gracious uses ; what shall then be said, 

Can the Creator strive His best and fail ? 

Great Junteron ! the riddle of thy tale 
Confounds our systems of the things that be ; 
God's ways are dark ! 

With memories of thee 
Murcia, thy city, echoes yet ; each tongue 
Still syllables thy name ; from old and young 
Still flow the legends with thy fame allied, 
Though since thy day, the triumph of thy pride, 
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Two centuries have passed. 

What time of old 
The ebbing tide of Arab empire rolled 
Back to the South — when from the Moorish powers 
New wrested were the ** seven-times-crowned " 

towers 
Of kingly Murcia — vile estate and shame, 
Such as in lapse of after ages came, 
Knew not the name of Junteron ; but great, 
Good cavaliers, and leaders in the state 
Were then thy fathers. So, of by- gone things, 
Murcia's one poet, quaint Cascales, sings. 

Such were they once. But ere Rodriguez rose. 
The pride, the shame, the climax, and the close 
Of all his line, they fell. For viler son 
Followed vile sire ; all that old virtue won, 
Debauchery wasted ; till, towards the end, 
Beggared, the gold for lavish vice to spend, 
Crime needs must gain ; from depth to depth they 

sank. 
Till that soiled name to Murcian nostrils stank 
And grew a by-word. 

In his father's stall — 
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A graceless cobbler, one despised by all — 
Was reared the young Rodriguez. Not to such 
As nature made him, matters over much 
The cramping coil of adverse circumstance. 
He took by sovereign force, what envious chance 
Had fain denied him. Resolute of will, 
Quick to receive and strong to hold, his fill 
He took, lusting for knowledge. Lore he won 
By studious toil ; while to her favourite son 
Nature gave subtle wit, a ready flow 
Of winning eloquence, with all the show 
Of gracious manners. 

Such can scarcely dwell 
Among their fellows and no rumour swell 
Of what they are. The stolid Murcian folk 
Dimly to young Rodriguez' powers awoke. 
He knew them well himself. He did not fear 
To stand with men, or let his worth appear; 
He yearned to rise. Fool ! From his breath and touch 
Respectability shrank back as much 
As from a snake's, mouthing in virtuous scorn 
His name, the name to which he had been born. 
That loathsome name, so sullied now and mean 
They spat it from them as a thing unclean : — 
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" Come not among us, thou art yunteronr* 

Alas, Rodriguez ! Yet some lustre shone 

On his dark youth; when, yet more strong than 

shame. 
Or feverish yearnings of ambition, came 
His dream of love. Before an altar sure 
To the Madonna never was more pure 
Or delicate devotion paid than he 
Offered to her he worshipped. Ay, and she 
Seemed to him won. He thought not there could 

flow 
From lips so beautiful such words as, — ** Go, 
Go; thou art jfunteron ; and so, we part !" 

On the rich city, minster, street, and mart, 

On the bright huerta, all the light of day 

To him grew darkness. Yet remained one way, 

One hope. Men scorn : the Church will yet be kind 

And in the quiet cloister he may find 

Refuge and friends. 

A suppliant now he kneels 
In chapter of the Canons, and appeals 
To them for grace. A novice, he would wear 
Their habit ; in their penances and prayer 
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Would take his part. — ** Arise," he hears, ** begone. 
Come not among us ! Thou art Junteron!'' 
And he arose. 

It is not mine to tell 
Of all the anguish of his heart ; what hell 
Of riotous thought was seething in his brain 
When, passing forth to grapple with his pain, 
Without the Chapter-house he stood alone, 
And pressed his hot brow to the fretted stone 
Of the carven portal : no, nor to recall 
How the rich pulses of his veins to gall 
Turned suddenly : how his good angel fled. 
Or the fiend won. Two centuries have sped 
Since then. Who cares ? 

A wanderer upon earth, 
Far from the hated city of his birth. 
Far from his native Spain, Rodriguez flies. 
Urged by one thought, one fixed desire, to rise ; 
He cares not how ; to climb to some high sphere. 
That all who scorned his name might live to fear ; 
To plant his heel their Murcian necks upon. 
And let them know Rodriguez Junteron. 

High festival in Rome. Among the rest 
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In, through the portals of St. Peter's, pressed 

Young Junteron. Even as the Murcians tell 

I give the story — that it so befell 

I will not vouch. What ceremonious show 

Was played I know not, nor would care to know. 

But thus the legend ; ere it reached its end 

Some high official must his service lend 

To adjust the Pontiff's shoe. Whether but ill 

The placeman liked his post, or if in skill 

He failed, they tell not ; but his clumsy touch 

Tortured the gouty Pope. Well used to such 

A task, long since learned in his father's stall, 

Rodriguez, stepping from the front of all 

The throng, slid cunningly into its place 

The broidered cordovan. 

His comely face. 
His graceful bearing, as he knelt to plead 
Forgiveness for the boldness of his deed. 
Won favour for him. High that favour grew 
When the shrewd Pontiff all his merits knew 
From after talk. 

Rodriguez' upward flight, 
And how the wandering scholar to the height 
Of greatness soared, needs little to be told ; 
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Well versed in schoolcraft, fluent, subtle, bold. 
All arts he knew to keep a patron won. 
And pay with service every favour done : 
Swift was his rise. Behold him, ere the end, 
A Cardinal ! 

Of his unswerving friend, 
As guerdon for his years of service past 
He craves a solitary boon at last, — 
The Murcian Bishopric. This he receives, 
And for the country of his fathers leaves 
The Papal Court. 

If with so proud a train 
And with such pomp he made his way to Spain 
As made men marvel, who shall blame, or say 
'Twas idle pageant. — Was it not his day ? 
Distant from Murcia's gates the cavalcade, 
At his command, in the mid-huerta stayed. 
Thereto he bade the Canons come, with all 
Whom custom made subservient to his call, 
To give him meeting. 

In each Murcian street 
Close shuttered-in and guarded from the heat 
Is every house. Though noon as yet is far 
Devoid of traffic all the pavements are ; 
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Beneath the fervent sun, like living coals, 

The hot stones scorch and blister up the soles 

Of luckless passengers. Without the town, 

Well-nigh the very huerta's self looks brown, 

Spite of the thousand cool canals that lead 

Segura's never-failing streams to feed 

Its leagues of gardens — relics that endure 

To tell the travail of the painful Moor, 

With all his cunning, centuries ago. 

The thin air quivers in the fiery glow 

Towards where the dull, round mountains, bro^n 

and bare 
Of any speck of green — with here and there 
A faint white chapel, or a hermit's cell. 
Or ruined Moorish hold — gleam like a hell 
Of dry and barren heat. A scorching stream. 
Dust, ankle deep, across the plain would seem 
The way the Murcian Canons needs must go 
To meet their Cardinal-Bishop. 

With a show 
Of blandest courtesy, framed to no end 
Save this, that keener malice it might lend 
To his revenge, he met them. Of the name 
Their lordly prelate bore, or whence he came 
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Small need to ask ; for everywhere about 
His glittering trappings, sternly blazoned out 
With rich device, his scornful motto shone ; 
Well might they read it, " Thou art yunteron,*' 
And only this. 

He bids the march proceed. 
In vain the heat the sweltering Canons plead ; 
Let the sun blaze, he will not grant delay ; 
His will is law ; they have but to obey. 
He lords it now. High riding at his ease, 
From his rich, shadowy canopy he sees 
Their toil ; for still before him through the dust 
Trudge, two and two, the panting Canons must, 
As custom rules. Long ere the plain was crossed 
Or Murcia reached, much reverend sweat was lost. 
So came Rodriguez home. 

Where waters led 
By winding sluices from Segura*s bed. 
Tempering the fat soil of the huerta, made 
A paradise of never-fading shade. 
Mid tufted palms, and many an Eastern flower 
And fruit, he bade his marble palace tower 
Above the plain : a spacious home and fair, 
Though desolation now inhabits there. 
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And wastes its dainty chambers. Yet 'twas reared 
For pomp and pleasure. On its walls appeared 
One legend carved : high pediment, and door, 
Scutcheon, and scroll, that taunting motto bore 
Of—'* Thou art yunUronr 

Thereto each day 
He made the unwilling Canons wend their way 
To bring him to the Mass. How much the heel 
Can gall the neck he let the Murcians feel, 
When one who suffers scorn and hoards his wrong 
Mounts to the height. He braved it well and long, 
And sated his revenge. He had his day ! 
The Minster holds his tomb. The Murcians say 
Of that proud chapel where he laid his bones 
That every block of all its sculptured stones 
Was wrought in Rome ; lest, gaining by his gold. 
Some Murcian craftsman might have cause to hold 
The Cardinal, his friend : there all about. 
Its traceries, stands his motto graven out. 
That not in death, nor after, he might let 
The city of his hate those words forget ; 
His motto once, now o'er his glory gone 
His epitaph, his — ** Thou art Junteron,'' 
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THORMOD THE SKALD. 

When great Olaf, crowned and holy, 

Smiling still as when he died, 
On the trampled greensward lowly 

Lay along the mountain side : 

When the cry of ** Christ's-men ! Cross-men ! 

King's-men ! " that had risen that day 
From twelve hundred faithful Norsemen, 

Sank, and ceased, and died away, 

Thormod, who at morning proudly 

Standing in the front of all. 
Ere the battle joined, so loudly 

Sang the high ** Biarkamal ;** 

Sang, till fervour for the battling 
Swept the listening ranks along. 

Sang till sword and shield went rattling 
To the burden of his song : 
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From the field that Skald whose ready 
Songs stirred Olaf 's heart of mail 

Turned, with measured steps and steady, 
Turned, with visage ghastly pale. 

As he went, of that disaster 

Where the flower of Norway fell, 

Sang he, and the king and master 
Whom he loved and served so well. 

AH about his pathway lying 

He beheld his comrades slain ; 
And he heard the maimed and dying 

In their ag-ony complain. 

Over them his heart was yearning 
Whilst he climbed the upward way ; 

When a rebel churl returning 
Whole and jocund from the fray, 

Passed, and mocked them in their groaning, 
Called them "cowards," and bade them cease ; 

** Women," said he, ** make such moaning, 
Men should smart, and hold their peace." 
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*' Mock not," answered Thormod coldly, 
*^ Valiant men to pain may yield, 

Though not thou nor I so boldly 
May have borne us in the field." 

Said the churl, " Thy speech and bearing 

One of Olaf 's chiefs disclose. 
Give the armlet thou art wearing 

I will hide thee from thy foes." 

** Take it, if of worth ye think it. 

Take it, traitor, an' ye may — 
Better things than this poor trinket 

I have lost, and lose to-day." 

But the churl to take endeavoured 

Vainly, for, before he wist, 
Thormod swung his sword, and severed 

At a blow the outstretched wrist. 

** Take thy red ring, thou hast won it. 
Take the wage of greed," he said ; 

** Say, 'tis Thormod that hath done it." 
And the rebel, howling, fled. 
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But the Skald passed onward, climbing 

Slowly up by pass and fell, 
Singing still his song, and rhyming 

Of the King he loved so well ; 

Singing, ** Olaf, all around, thee 
When the arrow-storm pealed fast. 

When the bravest blenched we found thee 
Firm and smiling to the last. 

** Who that saw thee blood-bespattered. 
Who that heard thee cheer thy men, 

When thou stoodst all hacked and battered, 
Would not have been faithful then ! *' 

Thus he went, and in his wending 

Reached a lonely home afar, 
Where a maid was busied tending 

Wounded soldiers from the war. 

** Whole thou art," she said, ** in seeming. 
Light of speech, and firm of pace ; 

Yet not ever, to my deeming. 
Saw I half so pale a face." 
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** Fair one," said he, ** why this prattle ? 

Thou no blooming lover seest. 
Men come not from a lost battle 

Rosy-cheeked as from a feast. 

** Look thou here," he said, "sweet marrow" — 

Tore his shirt of mail apart, 
Showed the bitter-bearded arrow 

Buried deep beside his heart. 

She to draw the steel — but vainly — 

With her tender fingers tried, 
Till the steadfast hero mainly 

Wrenched it from his bleeding side ; 

Looked upon it, never quaking, 

"There comes forth my life," he said; 

Then his golden armlet taking. 
Gave it gently to the maid, 

Saying, ** Take it ; in full measure. 

All good fortune may it bring ; 
'Twas a good man*s gift, my treasure, 

Olaf gave it. Saint and King." 
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Whilst he spoke the blood flowed faster. 
Drooped the stately head and fell ; 

And the Skald was with the master, 
Whom he loved and served so well. 
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